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chirruping of birds going to roost, were the only 
sonnds that were heard. 

" When did you hear it, Edith ? '^ she asked at 
length, looking up with a white, scared face that 
showed how deeply the news had struck her. 

" This afternoon, at the Priory. Lady Kenneth 
told me her daughter had heard the news from Mrs. 
Wingate.^^ 

" Was he very ill ? ^^ asked the poor girl in a 
voice that she could not steady. 

" I am afraid so, dear,^^ said Edith gently, " be- 
cause he had not written, but a young fellow, 
one of the staflF he went out with — a Mr. Worthing. 
But he said that all danger had passed, and that he 
was to be taken down to the chief town, where he 
was going to stay with some friends of the 
Kenneths.^^ Ben^e rose from her seat with a shiver. 

^^ Don^t tell me any more, Bdie, I cannot bear it/' 
she said, with her sweet face still pale as death. 
" I must go now, for I promised to have a game 
of chess with Charlie before dinner, and it is past 
seven o^clock now.'' 

^^ Come in and see papa before you go, dear, and 
have a glass of wine or something." 
* " If you will give me a glass of water, Bdie ; but 
no wine, thank you." 

Edith looked at her questioningly. 

''Don't ask me any questions just now, Edie. 
When I feel better I will tell you everything, 
dear.*' 
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Mr. Dacre commented upon her pale face as he 
met her in the hall. 

" It is the hoat^ papa/^ said Edith quickly ; " and 
Benee has come in for a glass of water before she 
walks home.'^ 

'^ I hope you have not been into any of the houses 
in Roche Lane/^ said the rector anxiously. " It is 
not safe for you to go there. Fever is rife amongst 
the poor creatures, and likely to be, until something 
is done to improve the miserable condition of the 
dens.^^ 

" No, we have not been there to-day, papa,^' said 
Edith. '' I thought,^' she added, " you had spoken 
over and over again about the state you found it 
in?^' 

^^ So I have, my dear, but to deaf ears, and hesurts 
as hard as walls.^^ 

" Why not speak to the landlord ? '^ said Ben^ 
quickly. 

*' Because, my dear — ^pardon me for being so 
blunt — ^the landlord is as deaf and hard-hearted 
as the rest.'^ 

" Who is he ? '' 

" Mr. Cyril Martin,'^ said the rector sternly and 
gravely. 

^' Oh 1 I am so sorry ; shall I speak to him ? I 
will if you think I can do any good,^^ she said wiA 
sweet earnestness. 

'^ My dear child, pray do so. There can be no 
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harm in trying. Hitherto he has been deaf to me. 
He says they have been in that condition for the 
past twenty years^ and that the people do not com- 
plain^ and that there is no reason to interfere as 
long as they are satisfied. And the drainage reeks 
with fever and cholera ! Mr. Martin forgets that 
the street is twice as full of inhabitants as in the 
old time^ and that numbers naturally increase 
the danger. Ever since the year Dalyell left^ 
the place has been visited regularly in summer 
by the same pestilential fever. Dr. Markham haa 
protested^ but in vain. Mr. Martinis steward ha& 
told the people they can leave, but at the same 
time has made the terms of rent so easy to the poor 
deluded victims, that they stay on, and will stay on 
till a mightier hand carries them out.'' 

^ It is too sad/' said Benee, with deep pity in her 
voice. ^' I will make a point of speaking to Mr. 
Martin. But can you tell me what you want him 
to do, Mr. Dacre ? " 

'^ Pull down the whole street^ my dear, and well 
drain it, and build new cottages. It will require a 
large outlay, I dare say, but it is his duty. 
Common humanity demands it. The steward says 
that Mr. Martin cannot afford the outlay ; he has lost 
so much money in some way or other. Horseflesh 
and betting, I dare say," added the rector, be- 
trayed by his righteous wrath into too candid 
speech. ^' It's the curse of many a young landed 
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proprietor^ and the consequence is a wicked neglect 
of the daties he owes to his poor tenants/^ 

'' I will see what I can do with Mr. Martin/' said 
iBenee. '^ I don't think if he knew what a wretched 
state the street and poor people are in^ he wonld 
allow it to remain so/' 

"Try your persoasions^ my dear diild. I have 
no doubt he will listen to you^ and perhiqis^ who 
can tell^" he added with a meaning smile, "he may 
do more than listen^ for the sake of the &ir 
pleader." 

Two thoughts filled Rente's mind as she walked 
home through the grounds that led from the 
churchyard by a little wicket-gate^ a short cut 
made during the happy time she was staying at 
The Towers ; these were, that she would write to 
Franks and ask a favour of Cyril. Both she shrank 
from. She did not like to be under an obligation 
to the latter^ and her sensitive, shy spirit shrank 
from doing an act that might be construed into 
immodesty. But her heart pleaded loudly for the 
latter ; her pity and compassion for God's poorer 
subjects — ^poorer only in such adventitious circum- 
stances as the want of the world's riches. She 
knew that Cyril would demand a reward if he 
acceded to her prayers, and dreaded how far he 
might expect such reward to extend. She nerved 
herself to the task, however, and seeing him on 
the terrace boldly made the request. It flashed 
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through her mind in a moment of despair that^ should 
she receive no reply to the letter she resolved to 
write to Franks there would be no better consola- 
tion in her misery than marrjring Cyril, and 
using the wealth that would be at her command 
for the poor. The thought flashed again as she 
stood on the terrace and made her petition. 
Cyril fixed his small keen eyes upon hers with a 
smile. 

'^ Have you any idea what you are asking for f 
and how much of my yearly income it would swallow 
if I were to carry out such a benevolent concep- 
tion, Ben^e ? '' 

" No j how should I ? ^^ she said impatiently. 
*' But think, Cyril, of the good you would be confer- 
ring upon the poor.^' 

"That is very doubtful, because I should be 
obliged to raise their rents at first, and at present 
they are merely nominal, my steward tells me.^' 

" Ah ! that was the mistake, Mr. Dacre says. 
Tour steward lowered the rents, and that is an in- 
ducement to them to remain, poor creatures. I 
wish you would pay a visit to Roche Lane ; you 
could then see for yourself.'^ 

"Thank you very much,^^ he said drily; "but 
that wouldn^t be quite in my line.'^ Ren6e bit her 
lips whilst he went on, " I have a perfect aversion to 
these special objects of your compassion, and believe 
it most unsatisfactory work to try and benefit 
them. They like to grovel .^^ 
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"But think^ Cyril, what pleasure it would, it 
must, give you, to know you had done your duty/' 

Cyril laughed. That was a sensation he could 
not understand, because he had never experienced 
it, nor, indeed, had any desire to feel. Benee was 
silent for a few moments, whilst he waited for her 
to go on. 

In trc|bh, he rather delighted in having her as a 
suppliant before him, the position was so novel 
and gratifying; for, like all coarse minds, devoid 
of generosity, he revelled in humbling one before 
whom he had hitherto stood as a pleader. Ben6e 
was too guileless to perceive her vantage ground, 
or she would have held her tongue, and allowed 
him to resume the subject. 

" Will you do it then as a favour, because I ask 
you to do it ? ^^ she said, not caring to meet his gaze 
and so missing the look that came into his eyes. 

'^ That is a totally different way of putting it. You 
know I would do anything in my power to give you 
pleasure.^' And his voice became dangerously soft 
and low, to poor Ren6e^s intense disgust. 

'' If you are careless about doing good,^^ she sai'" 
quickly, keeping her face still turned from his, 
course I must ask you to do it as a favour.^' 

" That is an unkind speech, Renee.^^ 

" Then you will really attend to it ? ^' 

" To please you, yes. And in return, what reward 
am I to have ? '' 
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Her face flushed^ her heart beat painfully^ for she 
felt snddenly brought to bay by this question. She 
had never counted on such a contingency. Sum- 
moning up all her woman^s wit^ and with an attempt 
at gaiety^ she said^ 

'^ You must not ask for a reward until the com* 
pletion of your promise, Cyril.^^ 

'^ But I shall be kept in such suspen|ie 1 The 
works will take a whole year at the least.'^ 

'^ There will be all the greater inducement to 
hurry them,^^ said the young girl, who had done a 
masterly stroke of diplomacy unconsciously. 

" And the nature of my reward when the work is 
completed ? " 

" How do I know what you would like ? '^ 

" Yes, you do know, Renee,^' he said in an eager, 
^passionate voice that made her shrink from him. 
" There is only one reward you could grant me — the 
one I covet more than anything on the earth.'* 

Again her presence of mind was exercised. 

" It is not fair, Cyril. No, you must wait till the 
cottages are built, and the howling wilderness 
turned into a garden/' But though she tried to be 
playful, her voice trembled, for she seemed to be 
pronouncing her own doom. " We wiU talk about 
the reward then.'' 

''A whole year? However, I may claim it 
quicker." 

Benee went into the house with a beating heart, 
and ran upstairs to her own room. 
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Had she pledged herself to any promise ? The 
nature of the recompense there conld be no doubt 
of. Stilly if it mnst be^ was it not better that she 
should sacrifice her whole life's happiness to the 
comfort and well-being of so many lives ; the saving 
most probably of fathers and mothers whose ex- 
istence was so far more precious, so far more neces- 
sary than her own ? It was a strange problem for 
so young a girl to put to herself. She put away the 
thought for the present ; happily the evil day was 
far off, and who could tell what might arise in the 
meantime? She turned away and looked at the 
clear sky^ the familiar picture of woods, and fields 
yellow with ripened com, the sea far away in the 
distance, with the sun glistening on its waters and 
lighting up the ships' sails — those cruel waters 
and ships that divided her one only love from 
his home and dear ones. And now he lay sick and 
^one, far from all who cared for him ! 

Her heart went up to Heaven in one agonising 
prayer for the life that was so precious. Could her 
mental vision have pierced through the space that lay 
between them, she would have seen Frank, stretched 
on a low couch, in a large Eastern room, the 
doors wide open to allow the sea breeze to come in 
upon the poor fevered invalid, and the form of a 
loving Englishwoman by the couch, wiping the 
damp drops of sweat that had come at last, and 
heard her exclamation. 
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" Thank God ! the fever has gone, and there is 
hope for the poor fellow ; ^' and she would have seen 
later on that he had fallen into a gentle sleep, the 
sleep of health, whilst careftdly tended by a dusky 
watcher, the low beat of the waves on the shore, 
and faint night noises being the only sounds that 
mingled with the quiet breathing. Who could tell 
but what his 4i*6a'nis were of Ren6e ? 

Whilst he slept so many miles away, Ben6e 
was meditating upon the letter she should write. 
Surely there could be no harm in her doing^ 
so ? At least she would wait until the next mail 
came, and if the news was not satisfactory she 
would write. But the intelligence was more satis- 
factory, and Frank had himself written to his mother, 
so there was no occasion to do so. 

Meanwhile, the pulling down of tjie houses in 
Roche Lane had begun, and the tenants ejected 
rather summarily, which naturally made them very 
dissatisfied. Indeed, this first attempt to do good 
by Cyril was met with a signal rebufi", and he 
deserved the blame, for he showed so little consider- 
ation for the poor creatures in his eagerness to hurry 
the work, that they quite lost sight of the good that 
would eventually arise, in their present inconveni- 
ence, many being unable to find accommodation in 
Rochleigh, and obliged to disperse amongst the 
surrounding villages, to their great discomfort. Of 
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course, their complaints reached Cyril, and pro- 
voked his satire upon their gratitude. 

" I was right after all, Ben6e. These poor crea- 
tures you feel such compassion for, are not in the 
least thankful for the interference, and would have 
been much happier if you had left them alone, ta 
grub and die in their own way/' 

" They feel put out just now, Cyril, naturally. 
But only wait and see how thankful they will 
be.'' 

" Especially when they find I have raised their 
rents.'' 

" You will not raise them too high, Cyril ? " 

" Not higher than is necessary, and then I must 
for my own sake. Don't imagine I am as rich as a 
Rothschild or a Peabody. I have enough to do With 
my money, I can assure you." 

" And your horses, Cyril ? " 

Cyril frowned. What did Renee know about thia 
indulgence, and who could have told her ? 

*' Surely," he said with a laugh, *' I may take 
some interest in a sport that every gentleman in- 
dulges in ? It is rather too hard to expect me to 
give up all my enjoyments, for the sake of a parcel 
of ungrateful tenants, who can't appreciate what you 
do for them." 

" No one asks you fco make any such sacrifice^ 
But it is your duty to look after your poor tenants ; 
and for your own satisfaction, Cyril, you should 
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attend to them. Besides, it will increase the 
value of yoor estate so much more, Mr. Dacre 



says/' 



'' And get you a character for beneyolence, don't 
forget,'^ said Charlie, who lay on a coach in the 
library^ where this discussion took place. '' The 
* Eastshire Gazette ' has already had one paragraph 
abont the * munificence ' of the owner of The 
Towers, in erecting a street of model hooaes for the 
poor. He little knew it was all Ren's doing,** said 
the boy. 

'^ Nonsense, Charlie. Don't say that. It is 
Cyril's doing, and his money/' 

" By your wish. I know all. Miss Modesty ; Cyril 
said as much/' 

"** Yon are quite right. It is Renee's doing. I 
should not hare been such a fool, as to waste my 
money on such a herd of ingrates/* 

" Poor wretches ! '' said Charlie, " if they only 
knew how their benefactor regards them ! And if 
the editor of the Grazette could only hear the philan- 
thropic owner of The Towers, what a lesson he 
would learn ! 

'' Charlie, you are a great tease.*' 
*' And far too cheeky to his elder brother,'* said 
Cyril with ill-disguised anger ; " you presume too 
much on your weak state of health." 

'^ Nonsense, I'm not quite such a mean coward as 
that " said the boy. " I^ ^* ^®^ ^^* ^^^ ^^^^ abomi- 
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nable lameness Fd show any who taunted me with 
my weakness^ how I could let out^^' and his thin 
white face flushed hotly as he spoke. 

'' Charlie 1 '^ said Ben^e in a tone of gentle 
warning. 

'* So I would, and Cyril knows it, and if s cowardly 
of him to taunt me as he does always.^' 

'' You have no right to provoke me/' retorted 
Cyril angrily. 

" He was only in fun, Cyril." 
*' A kind of fun that I don't relish, but of course 
he is always right.*' 

Ben^ was often peace-maker for them, and once 
had been obliged to step in between the brothers, 
CharUe having so provoked Cyril as to cause him 
to lose all control over his rage, and but for Ben6e 
would have struck hinn as he lay ; an act of cow- 
ardice, roused tho' it had been, Een6e could never 
forget, and caused Cyril to sink tenfold in her 
estimation. 

The work of demolishing the houses in Boche 
Lane went on as rapidly as possible, and the poor 
inhabitants turned out in a manner that was really 
quite enough to rouse their indignation. Even Mr. 
Dacre romonstrated, and begged they should have 
a little more time, but Cyril retorted with one of his 
pleasant speeches, that made the good rector wisely 
hold his tongue. 

" The man couldn't do a kind action without a 
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<50unteracting evil/^ he said to his wife, speaking of 
the sabject. 

^^He has turned the poor creatures out in 
the most heartless manner, some of them too ill to 
walk even/^ 

*' Never mind, dear, we have got him to pull 
down the wretched hovels, and must be thankful for 
this. The lane was a disgrace to the town, and 
there will be some chance of our not having a return 
of the fever next summer. He is a hopelessly dis- 
agreeable young man, I fear, and utterly unworthy 
of the position he is in. You know the old saying, 
my dear, about the beggar on horseback ? *^ she 
added, trying to laugh her husband out of his grave 
looks. 

" Very true, Edith, but it is a deplorable mistake 
to have such a man in Bochleigh, and I am reaUy 
concerned to know how far our little friend has in- 
volved herself in getting him to do what he is doing. 
I fear he has some ulterior object, besides doing 
good. It would be a terrible sacrifice for her to 
marry him, and I have the strongest suspicions 
that he contemplates it/' 

" But if she likes him, Willie, why should you ob- 
ject, dear f Who could tell what good her influence 
over him would do ? '' 

The rector shook his head. 

" You are mistaken, Edith. Men like Cyril 
Martin are not easily influenced by their wives. 
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thongh they may be by their sweethearts. At 
present Benee has a great power over him^ I grants 
bat he has an object in view, and is anxious to 
gain her good graces and favour/^ 

'^ And she would be a great addition to Bochleigh. 
However, there is small chance, I hope, for her sake, 
of such a possibility. Our Edie thinks so at least, 
And she is in her confidence.^' 

" Let us hope so, my dear, for it would be a great 
sacrifice.'^ The fellow is utterly unworthy of her, 
and there would be small chance of happiness with 
such a companion.'' 



L 



CHAPTER II. 

B£NiE WRITES A LETTER TO INDIA. 

BsNiE was longing to leave Rochleigh, not that 
she was tired of it, but Cyril^s presence and persist- 
ent attentions became insupportable. Aunt Joan 
had left at the close of July, and now they 
were in the middle of August, and yet Mrs. 
Trevor gave no sign of leaving The Towers. 

Sir Kenneth Kenneth had taken possession of 
the Priory, and this had necessitated Rente's coming 
into more frequent contact with Helen and the 
Wingates, which was most painful and awkward for 
the young girl. 

The news from India had been much better, so 
that her letter was still unwritten. 

" He is not quite well, though,^^ said Helen to 
her when Ren6e put the question with as much 
apparent unconcern as possible : *' but well enough 
to return to his work in the interior, where he was 
most anxious to be.^' / 
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Madame Montmar was coming to stay at the 
^ Dovecot,' with her daughter, in September, and 
perhaps the baroness. Renee looked forward to their 
arrival with great hope, and indeed it was the wish 
to see her dear old friends that alone reconciled her 
to staying at The Towers. 

She blamed herself for becoming very selfish, 
especially when she saw the delight of her little 
brother and sisters in the sweet country life, and 
heardtheirexpressionsof discontent when any allu- 
sion was made to their return. 

" But you cannot live here for ever, Winnie, '^ she 
said one day to the girl who was busily engaged in 
making a daisy chain on the grass, near Renee, 
who was seated under the shade of an old walnut- 
tree, her favourite spot, that gave her a view for 
miles round, over the Chedsleigh woods, and Bast- 
leigh church and village. 

"WTiy can't we?'' said the child. "There's 
plenty of room for us, much more than we have in 
that nasty London." 

"Because, dear, it isn't our home. It is Mr. 
Cyril Martin's." 

" But why can't he let us live in it ? He hasn't 
any childrens, and we'll be very dood always." 
Ren6e laughed at the little one's words. 

"Of course you are good, darling," she said 
lovingly, " but, for all that, we cannot stay here. 

VOL. in. c 
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Mr. Martin would get tired of us, and we shouldn't 
like that/' 

" I do wish it was our home, Renee, our very 
own/' the child said with a deep-drawn sigh. '' I 
could never, never leave it, then. It is nice to be 
able to run about everywhere, and it is so pretty ! 
Why don't you ask Mr. Cyril to let us stay here 
for ever f " 

^' Hulloa ! " said Reggie, who came up from the 
river-side with a fishing-rod in his hand, made out 
of a stick and thread, with a bent pin as a hook^ and 
heard his little sister's words. " Whaf s that 
Winnie says about staying here for ever ? " 

" She would like to do so," said Ren^. 

" Of course she would, and so would I, and I don't 
see any reason why we shouldn't," said the yoon^ 
gentleman boldly. 

" I see why we should not, though, for a very 
good reason, because it is not our own home." 

" I am sure if you were to ask Mr. Martin^ he 
would let us. He does anything for you." 

" But I have no wish to ask him." 

" You're horribly unkind then, Renee, and not a 
bit like a sister. Just think how jolly it is here^ 
and how much nicer than that hole London. If yoa 
like you could stay here I know, for I heard 
Bentall say so, and of course if you can we oan/' 
said the precocious boy of nine years . 

" Yoa are talking nonsense, Reggie, and Bentall 
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was mistaken/' said his sister, really angry and 
Annoyed. 

"But now, wouldn't you for our sakes/' said 
Winnie pleadingly, "live here, and let us live 
with you ? '' 

The question went to Renee's heart, and struck 
A chord of pain the heedless child little dreamt of. 
To a nature so free from selfishness as Benee's, so 
self-sacrificing, it aroused a hundred thoughts. The 
future was so uncertain, so clouded before her, was 
she right in rejecting Cyril's love ? Right in re- 
nouncing all the good things of this life, and the 
power to make others happy, for a dim uncertainty, 
■K glimmering hope, that one day all would be right 
between herself and Frank, and her bright dreams 
of happiness realised ? 

Then came in crowds, her stepmother's many 
worldly maxims about love and marriage. After 
a11, what was her experience of life compared with 
Mrs. Trevor's ? And then a passage she had read 
that morning in the library recurred to her memory, 
^^ There is no greater happiness in life than the con- 
sciousness of making others happy, even at our own 
sacrifice." And in becoming Cyril's wife what 
power she would have — so she believed — to do 
^ood to others, and to make them happy ! Little 
Winnie's appeal made a deep impression on her for 
several days. 

When the time came for leaving The Towers, her 

c 2 
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mind was really perplexed and tasked^ and tiie 
children's laments sounded as reproaches constantly^ 
in her ears. 

It was the beginning of September when they 
arrived in London^ and Benee just missed seeing^ 
Madame Montmar^ to her deep regret. An acci- 
dent which was not so unintentional as Benee 
imagined; Cyril and Mrs. Trevor having resolved 
that it would be just as well that they should not 
meet, as they dreaded any return to the old footing 
between Benee and her friends. 

London in September was not bearable, and so 
to the children's delight they all went down to a 
little watering-place on the Sussex coast, and re- 
mained there until November. 

It was just before returning to town that Benee 
received the news of Frank^s relapse and serious 
illness, and she resolved no longer to delay writing. 
The letter was a very short one, and might have 
been addressed to any casual firiend, but the young 
girl's cheeks glowed with a sense of pain and shame 
as she wrote it, alone in her room, where Winnie, in 
a little bed near hers, lay asleep, and the sound of 
the sea beating against the rocks with the fury of 
a November storm, came through the closed 
window. 

She did not say a word of what she had done to 
Mrs. Trevor till the letter was safely despatched,, 
knowing that she would have prevented its beingr 
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sent. But that lady's criticisms and anger filled 
her with shame. 

" I wonder at you ! Under all the circumstances 
it was most indelicate and immodest.^' 

^' It was only what I might have written to any 
one I knew who was ilL'^ 

"I would wither have died than written," said 
her stepmother^ uttering a sentiment that smote 
her conscience with its untruth. 

'' 1 do not see why you should look upon it so 
seriously/' said Renee with a white sad face, " Mr. 
Montmar is an old friend, and he must be very ill 
from what Edith Dacre writes ; surely there can be 
no harm in my writing a few words of regret ? " 

" There was great harm in your writing, and 
sending a letter to a young man with whom your 
name has been so freely associated, and looks 
very much as if you were desirous of throwing 
yourself into his arms.'' 

Renee shrank from this coarse speech. 

" Oh ! Emma," she said imploringly, " pray 
don't view it in that light ! I wish I had shown you 
the letter. Any one might have read it ! But I 
really felt afraid you would not allow me to 
send it." 

" You have the grace to confess it though, and 
that very feeling should have convinced you that 
you were doing wrong to write to Mr. Montmar. I 
thought you had such a horror always of deceit.^ 
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Benee's eyes flashed angrily now. 

" I did not ^mean to act deceitftdly. I did what 
I believed was rights and had no idea tlUkt you 
would view my action in the light you do/' 

•' Well, for a girl who prides herself as you do 
on your sincerity, and modesty, and all the proprie- 
ties, I am certainly amazed at what you have 
done/' 

"Helen Kenneth writes to Mr. Montmar con- 
stantly, and I am an older friend.'' 

'^ From all I heard at Rochleigh, she has a right 
to do so. You have none." 

" But he is so ill, Emma. It was a mere act of 
kindness to write," she said pleadingly, for she was 
pained and distressed at the objectionable light in 
which Mrs. Trevor regarded the afiair, and uncon^ 
sciously became impressed with the notion that she 
had gone very much out of the right way, thanks ta 
her stepmother's harsh judgment. 

The truth was, Mrs. Trevor was chiefly put out 
because she feared the consequences that might arise 
from this opening of a correspondence. She was 
thoroughly convinced since the news of Frank 
Montmar's illness had first reached Ren6e, that he 
was the only obstacle to Cyril's happiness, and the 
accomplishment of their scheme ; and it was just as 
well Renee had sent ofi" her letter, for Mrs. Trevor 
would not have scrupled to prevent its despatch 
even by unfair means. She resolved, too, that 
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should an answer come, it should not reach Rente's 
hands until she knew its contents, and then perhaps 
not at all. Renee had deceived her, she argued 
plausibly to herself, and she should feel no com- 
^ punction in deceiving her. Besides, it was for her 
own good. 

Mentally, Renee had resolved that on the answer 
she received from Prank would her future decision 
rest ; and if no answer came in a given time then 
good-bye to all hopes and dreams of happiness, 
and she would accept what seemed her fate and 
God^s will. But the thought j&Ued her with a 
sickening dread. It was the first mail in Novem- 
ber when her letter was posted. By the end of 
January, at the latest, she ought to expect a reply. 
She very wisely gave all her energies and spare time 
to work and assisting Mr. Dawes. 

A feverish, restless desire to avoid every oppor- 
tunity for thinking or being lefb to herself seized 
her like a malady, and provoked her stepmother^s 
remark, that she was far too fond of excitement. 

Cyril came up to town as frequently as ever, and 
brought reports of the progress of the building. 
He was rather disgusted to find that Rente's inte- 
rest had considerably cooled on the subject. 

" I shall begin to think you are as ungrateful as 
the rest,'' he said, half seriously half playfully. 
" You don't seem in the least glad to hear how 
expeditious the workmen are." 
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" Yes, indeed I am, Cyril/^ she said nervously. 
" But I see so much of that kind of misery now 
in Loi^don, I feel almost discouraged, and think 
of what a dear old lady asked me once, whether I 
wanted to lift the Alps on my shoulders ! Roche 
Lane, bad as it was, was paradise in comparison 
to some of the alleys and passages in Mr. Dawes' 
parish/' 

'^ You ought not to allow her to go amongst such 
dens," said Cyril, turning to Mrs. Trevor. 

^^ Oh ! it is useless my forbidding. Renee does 
just as she likes. She seems possessed with a 
spirit of restlessness, that is perfectly wearying to 
me. But it is no use to speak to her." 

^' London doesn't agree with you, Renee," he 
said meaningly. " You will be obliged to leave it 
and live in the country ! " 

January came and went, but there was no letter. 
Ren6e had heard from Madame Montmar that 
Frank was so ill, it was probable he would have to 
leave India, and in April came the news that he 
had left, and had been carried on board very ill ; 
that it was a mere chance if he ever reached 
England alive ! 

This was terrible ; but, Renee would not have felt 
It half as much, had she received a reply, however 
short, only a few words, from Frank. 

And in the midst of this suffering came Cyril 
with glowing, triumphant face to claim his reward. 
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for Roche Lane cottages were completed ! What 
should she do ? How escape from the chains that 
seemed tightening so pitilessly round her ? In her 
despair she appealed to Cyril, and begged him to leave 
her in peace until the summer ; but this was a vain 
refuge; Cyril knowing that Montmar was on his 
way home, was all the more desirious of securing 
her consent before. 

Mrs. Trevor's persuasion, the children's pleadings 
to go back to the sweet country life, all tended to 
the fulfilment of the end, Renee shrank from with 
dread. 

There was a new motive besides, perhaps the 
most powerful, and this was the bmming sense 
of shame that filled her whole being, at the notion 
that she had set her afiections on one who could not 
return them ; and that she was despised by the one 
being she loved. This awoke all her pride, and 
made her, in a weak moment, resolve to shut out 
the past, with all its sweetness and loved memories, 
^tnd enter the future that beckoned so beseechingly 
to her. 

Her stepmother soon found out this vulnerable 
part in poor Renee's feelings, and spared no oppor- 
tunity to work upon it. 

There seemed no escape. Every circumstance 
tended to draw her on to the result both Cyril and 
Mrs. Trevor were working for. She felt wearied 
^«id tired of the struggle, and irresistibly carried. 
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against her will, to accede to the wishes and desires 
of those around her. The tide of circumstance was 
too strong, and hopelessly she allowed herself to 
drift away upon it. 

In her desolation she felt both God and man had 
forsaken her, poor child ; but in her calmer moments 
she meekly bowed her head and believed that it 
was the Divine will, that she was required to give 
up all hope of earthly happiness, and merge her 
life into one long sacrifice, of giving pleasure to 
others. 

A listlessness and indifference to everything, that 
formed a strange contrast to her previous restless- 
ness, took possession of her and gave rise to much 
comment from Mrs. Trevor. She, however, re- 
garded it as a natural reaction after so much activity 
and energy. Her friends, in turn, the Daweses, and 
others, were alarmed and concerned at the change. 
Mr. Dawes boldly ventured to mention it to her 
stepmother, to that lady^s amusement. 

" 111 ! nothing of the kind, Mr. Dawes. You 
have tired her out with so much hard work, that is 
the truth. I always told her she would get weary 
of all the visiting and church work.^^ 

" But you are mistaken, my dear lady. Miss 
Trevor does not neglect any of the work she is so 
good in undertaking; it is her general appearance — 
a languor and listlessness that my mother and I 
have both observed, which is quite unnatural in so 
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young a girl, and more bo with her, as she is usually 
so active/' 

^' Why do you not try to find out the cause ? 
Your position as a clergyman entitles you to the 
privilege, Mr. Dawes," added Mrs. Trevor, with one 
of her ironical smiles that Ben6e disliked so much. 

''My position as a clergyman does not war- 
rant me seeking confidences that are not freely 
given,'' said he in a tone of quiet dignity, that 
made Mrs. Trevor feel she had no ordinary man to 
deal with. 

'' That may be, Mr. Dawes," she replied with a 
little confusion at the reproof. " But still if you 
think Miss Trevor ill — or unhappy, as you almost 
imply — surely you might invite her confidence ? " 

'' Not even in that case, Mrs, Trevor. It must 
be freely given. I leave her in God's hands melan- 
while." 

'' A very sensible, clever man," said Mrs. Trevor 
to herself as her guest left ; " and very unlike the 
priests at St. Mary's, I must confess. They would 
have given a difierent opinion altogether, and 
decided that Ren6e ought to confess. I wonder 
who's right and who's wrong ? 

'' However, High Church is all the fashion now, 
and one must follow the fashion in this as everything 
else, whether it suits one or not. This Mr. Dawes 
I confess, is very attractive, and ought to have been 
a soldier instead of a parson. 
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" He is much too bold and outspoken for the 
cloth. No wonder Renee works with him. The 
marvel is tlUkt she had not lost her head and heart 
too. I have a strong suspicion that Ben6e is not 
so indifferent to him as he is to her." 

Which reflections Mrs. Trevor indulged in alone 
in her drawing-room, Ilen6e being upstairs in the 
nursery with the children, listening to their prattle 
And telling them the stories they so delighted in. 



CHAPTER III. 



AWAKSNED FBOM A DBEAM. 



^* Sorrow and silence are strong, and 
Patient endurance is godlike/' 

Longfellow, 

Benee's note reached Frank a few days after his 
retnm from his visit to Mr. Gxant^s. The efifect 
upon him was marvellous^ and for a time all weak- 
ness and appearance of illness vanished. Mrs. 
Maurice remarked the change. 

" You must have received very good news, Mr. 
Montmar/' she said with a smile. 

" I could not have received better/^ he said with 
deep emotion, and then in his gladness he told her 
the story of his love — its hopes, its disappoint- 
ments. 

'^ And now if she did not care for me, do you 
think she would have written this sweet note to me f 
Bead it and judge for yourself.'* 
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Mrs. Maurice did as she was told^ and returned 
the precious missive with a smile on her face. 

•^ I am sure she loves you, Mr. Montmar. Evi- 
dently there has been some mistake. And I would 
advise your replying to it immediately. The post 
<5loses to-morrow morning early, as the steamer 
leaves at eight, and if you get the letter ready one 
of the Hamals shall take it into the fort.'^ 

'' How good of you to take such trouble ! I will 
write immediately;'' and Mrs. Maurice brought 
him paper and pen and ink, and watched him from 
her arm-chair, though pretending to read, with a 
heart full of sympathy and tenderness, as he sat 
propped up by cushions on the couch, and the writ- 
ing-case on his knees, writing page after page 
of not very legible characters, but which would 
be doubtless legible enough to the eyes of his love. 

It was past eleven o'clock before the letter was 
ready, and the Hamal who had the carrying of it — 
four miles on a dark, cold, at least cold for a Bom- 
bay December night — did not relish the long walk. 
It was with a bad grace that he set out with the 
unlucky missive, calling down the curses of his 
gods, upon the trumpery bit of paper that gave him 
oight miles' walk ! 

Nor did he intend either to carry it to its desti- 
nation, but, as he had perhaps often done before 
on a similar errand, coolly dropped the letter 
over the steep hill leading down to the fort 
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into the sea, into the unlucky Back Bay, where 
as great treasures were being sank ! and after rest- 
ing a little while turned back to his sleeping spot, 
the verandah outside the servants^ quarters, and fell 
Asleep without any compunction ! 

What could he, poor half-civilised creature, 
know of the importance of a letter, or of the 
misery its loss would occasion ? 

And poof Prank meanwhile lay tossing on his 
<50uch, with a return of fever, that excitement had 
brought on with increased force, murmuring Ren^e^s 
name in his half delirium, and clutching hold of 
the dear letter as if it had been something human 
and most precious. 

What small trifles our fate often hangs upon, we 
all know 1 How the turn of one small spring may 
cause death and disaster ! how a mere word may alter 
the fate of a nation ! The dropping of Frank^s letter 
into the unfortunate Back Bay altered the course of 
two lives that had already been the playthings of 
circumstances. 

The temporary change for the better in Frank's 
health did not last long, and, the morning after he 
had written to Renee, he was desperately ill. So ill, 
that the doctor saw there was no chance of his 
recovery, and told Mrs. Maurice so plainly, and a 
few days after said, 

'' As a last remedy, I would suggest his leaving 
Bombay at once. There is a ship leaving at the end 
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of January, if he lives till then with your care 
and nursing; I know you do wonders/' he added 
with a courteous bow to Mrs. Maurice, "and I 
could conscientiously recommend his going in it* 
The captain's wife is on board, and is a most kind 
motherly person, and he is a most superior man> 
and besides the ship is large and has splendid 
accommodation, and only a few passengers are 
going, which will be all the more CQjmfortable for 
^ur young friend. It was a most reckless piece of 
folly, his venturing up to Blankpore so soon as he 
did, my dear lady/' 

" He thought the change would benefit him, and 
felt so much stronger besides/' said Mrs. Maurice. 

'^ Ah ! of course it is the old tale. However, I 
hope he may reach home alive, although I fear it is 
a forlorn hope." 

" We must get him away as quickly as possible. 
I wish the ^ Meteor ' were leaving earlier," he added 
anxiously, for his long experience of Indian life 
made him well aware of the sad results of that 
" day too long " in the East. 

The ' Meteor ' did not, however, sail until the be- 
ginning of February, and then Frank was carried on 
board in a state of weakness, bordering on insensi- 
bility. No one who saw him carried upon deck 
believed he would live to reach home. Mr. Grant, 
who had come down to Bombay on purpose to see 
him, said good-bye with the sad impression that 
they should never meet again. 
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But once away on the open ocean^ with the pure 
sea-breeze playing all around, and fortunately a 
favourable wind that drove them straight down, 
Frank began to revive ; and little by little there 
was decidedly an improvement, and the kind 
captain and his wife began to hope that after all he 
would not be " food for the sharks/' 

By the time the ' Meteor's ' head was turned 
northward, Frank was able to mingle with the few 
fellow-passengers, and to indulge in the hope him- 
self that he would reach home. 

But for the society of Mrs. Woods, the captain's 
wife, an unusually superior woman, Frank would 
have found the monotony, and tameness, of board-ship 
life very trying, especially with returning health. 

Sky and sea, sea and sky, varied only by 
the winds of hesuven, and the glorious sunsets and 
risings were the only novelties for nearly four 
months. Not even the tail end of a storm to craatt^ 
a little diversion* Still this dreamy existence w«a# 
just the one that would mostly conduce to r^toriu^ 
health, and give fresh life to the invalid. 

He grew rather impatient towards the imA of i\u*. 
voyage, and thoughts of home, of Beu6t$, Hifitrntmi 
him powerfnlly ; the b«re tbought of tlui kiU^ m^^^i 
the blood coursing through bis v^init, hm it Um4 $$4,1 
done since the fever had left him. Ui^ U^Umt \uiA 
told her everything, and now fUl ki,^|| ^^ ^^^ 
jectures, alternate hope* and fe«ir«^ f5||^,| ^^ 
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mind. If she had not cared for him^ she never 
would have written even that short shy note. How 
precious it was to him ! Night and day, with the 
lilies she had given him long ago, in the woods at 
Miinster, it lay near his heart. 

But then came other thoughts. He was returning 
home weak and without the accomplishment of his 
hopes — beaten indeed in the struggle he had entered 
so bravely upon — was he justified in making Benee 
his wife ? What prospects had he to offer her ? 
They would be obliged to go to Aries and live as eco- 
nomically as two people in a large ch&teau and little 
money could manage. And his darling would be a 
baroness I Well, after all, there was something in a 
title, he thought. At all events, no one could claim 
a nobler, purer name, than that he could offer her 
— '^ nans tache, et sans r&proche '' — and he knew 
Ren6e well enough, to be sure that she would be 
quite contented to lead a quiet life in Aries, where, 
if money was not very abundant, there were many 
charms, and the life was one of poetry and sunshine, 
even under the worst aspect. 

He laughed as he found himself planning such a 
future — a future that two years ago he would have 
despised and turned from with such contempt. 
Travelling, and possibly that glimpse into the 
shadowy borders that lay between life and death, 
where he had been carried by sickness, and lingered 
SO long as even to make him think there was small 
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hope of his returning to the haunts of men^ 
had made him view life somewhat differently, 
had made him less incHned to fix his affec- 
tions in one special spot, although he clung to 
England still. But there the home he had fondly 
believed his own had passed from him, and with 
Renee by his side he would be contented to live 
anywhere. 

A doubt of her love seldom crossed him. He was 
certain, after the receipt of her letter, poor fellow, of 
the realisation of his hopes, that Benee^s love was his. 

So impatient was he to get on shore that he 
entered a fishing-boat off Folkestone, and, tele- 
graphing from thence his safe arrival, took the first 
train to London, where Madame Montmar had 
awaited him for the last few days. 

The rapture of meeting, and .the thankfulness 
after such long suspense of seeing him once again, 
how can I describe ? Ah, me ! Words cannot 
express such moments, however powerfully con- 
veyed. Lina had not come up to London, nor her 
husband, the doctor having forbidden the former to 
travel, but both were impatiently awaiting Prank at 
the Dovecot. 

Aunt Gertrude cried and laughed by turns over 

the returned wanderer, and could not suppress her 

sighs, and exclamations at the havoc illness had 

made in his appearance. His mother felt too thankful 

for his safe arrival to think now of that. He was 

D 2 
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home again alive^ and all the torture and anxiety^ 
the dread that had at times bowed her to the earth 
with fear, were over, and her boy was with her 
again. 

'* My dear annt, you shall hear how I looked, when 
I went on board, &om the good captain and his kind 
wife, to whom, humanly speaking, I owe my life. 
I shall soon fill out now I have got back to the old 
country." 

There was a question which he longed to ask and 
yet somehow shrunk from. He waited and expected 
eagerly every time there was a pause in Aunt 
Gertmde^s voluble conversatioUj that he should hear 
something of Renee; the Kenneths, Helen espe- 
cially, Lina and her husband, the Martins were all 
discussed, but not an allusion to Renee. 

He heard from his mother that they were return- 
ing to Southleigh the next day, where Lina would 
be most impatiently awaiting to see him, but this 
plan did not quite please him. 

^^ Why could we not stay up in town a few days, 
mother ? I shall certainly have to pay the tailor a 
visit ; and besides, there is some part of my luggage 
I cannot go to Lina's without, a box of shawls 
and sandal-wood and Scinde work, that I col- 
lected when I was an idle fellow in Bombay, at 
my friend's, Mrs. Maurice." 

" But Lina will be so disappointed. She wanted 
to come up to town so much, and Roger had to 
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keep her back by main force. Do try and make up 
your mind to go, dear boy, and the luggage can 
foUow/' 

•* Very well, mother, you shall do as you like. 
Does Aunt Gertrude go too ? '' 

''Of course, my son. De moder and I do go 
^veryvere togeder now. Idna cannot do vithout 
us, and so we go, but the country is a little tpo 
triste for me.'* 

" But Dovecot is a fairy spot. Aunt Gertrude. 
Surely you are never tired of such a pretty place ? '* 
'' Oh ! it is very veil, but I am not in love vith it, 
and Lady Vingate is not })iefn, aimee,** 
Frank laughed. 

As soon as he was alone with his mother he de- 
termined to speak of the subject that lay nearest his 
heart. 

'^ Thank God, mother mine, we meet again,'' he 
said in a loving voice, giving way to all the emotion 
he had felt, and throwing his arms round her 
neck, as he had often done when a boy. 

Madame Montmar's heart was too fiill to speak, 
but she pressed him closer to her, whilst the dear 
head, with its crown of silver hair, rested on his 
shoulder. 

'^ I did not dare hope one time to see you again, 
my boy. Now, thank God, the fear is over. It was 
a terrible ordeal, and you must promise never to 
leave me again as long as I am alive." 
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^^ There's not mucli fear of my leaving, mother. 
I am afraid my career is over out in India, and yoir 
will have to put up with me nolens volens^ 

^^ Put up with you, my boy ! '' 

^^ Yes, until I get married, mother, and even then,, 
unless I am much mistaken in the sweet lady of my 
choice, you will have to put up with me/' 
^adame Montmar looked up with surprise. 

'^ What do you mean, my son ? The lady of your 
choice ? Are you engaged ? '' 

'^Almost as much, mother. But you ought to 
know surely whom I mean. Have you not heard 
that I wrote to Ren^e when I was ill ? Good God ! 
mother, your ignorance alarms me," he said start- 
ing to his feet, and seeing the troubled look on 
her face. 

" You must be mistaken, my poor boy ! Renee ! 
It cannot be ! She is to be married on the 27th of 
this month to 

^' Stop, mother. Not another word. Don't finish 
the sentence. I have been a fool, and must have 
lost my senses, or been dreaming in my long illness ! 
And yet I did hear from her. I did receive a note 
from her. See, here it is ! Mother, read, and judge 
for yourself whether I was not justified in thinking 
she loved me, in spite of all the rumours that reached 
me." 

Madame Mantmar read» 
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'' They tell me you are very ill, and though you 
went away without saying good-bye, and nearly 
broke my heart, I cannot help writing a few words 
to say how sorry and unhappy I am. Oh ! don't 
forget me, Frank, as I shall never, never forget 
you. 

'* Always your 

'' Rknee/' 

^' She has deceived you, my poor boy,*' said 
Madame Montmar sternly. " She is unworthy of 
your love. Forget her.'' 

Frank had sat down and shaded his face with one 
hand, stunned and bewildered. Mechanically he 
took the note from his mother and put it away out 
of sight. She was alarmed at the effect her news 
had had on him. 

Alas ! that she, his mother, who would have laid 
her life down willingly, to ensure his happiness, should 
have been the one to tell him of his wrecked hopes 
in the first hour of meeting ! 

^^And this is the end of all my longings, 
and beseechings, to be spared to reach Eng- 
land and home ! Oh, God ! why had I not died ? " 
And for the first time since he was a little boy, 
Frank bowed his head on the table and sobbed 
aloud. 

" My boy, my boy, you break my heart to bear 
you speak so ! Have you no thought for me ? of 
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my love ? God knows I would lay down and die to 
make you happy/' And unable to control her 
grief, Madame Montmar knelt down by his side 
and tried to soothe him. But this roused Frank. 
Tenderly lifting her up, he said with a broken 
voice, 

" Forgive me, mother. I did not know what I 
said. I ought not to forget your dear love. The 
blow was so heavy,'' he continued with a trembling 
voice, ^^ and I suppose I am not yet quite myself, that 
I did not know what I was saying. But we will 
not talk about her, mother. Let her name be for- 
gotten between us." 

^^ She is not worthy of you, my boy," said his 
mother proudly and tearfully, holding his hands in 
her own as he stood by her chair. And as she 
spoke the baroness entered. 

" Vat is it, my dears, you are troubled, and, 
Mariechen, you have been crying ? And the dear 
son is only just come back ! It is vonderful ! Vat 
for should you be crying ? " 

Madame Montmar looked at her son. Was she 
to tell her the reason ? Frank answered quickly by 
turning to his aunt, 

"You shall hear. Aunt Gertrude, but you will 
promise to keep it secret." 

" Veil, go on. Vat can it be ? " 

" It is nothing very dreadful, aunt, or unusual," 
he added with bitterness. " I have been mistaken 
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in a woman's love. I thought she loved me, and I 
€ame home with the expectation of hearing her say 
so ; and behold, I hear she is going to be married 
in less than a fortnight ! '' 

'^ It is Ren^e Trevor. Ach Gott ! is it possible you 
loved her ? Oh, my poor, poor boy I '* 

'^ Don't pity me. Aunt Gertrude, for God's sake. 
I'll try and make light of it." 

'^ But it is vat I did vish for alvays, and I thought 
you did not love her ; and now it is too late 1 But 
I vill stop de marrying." 

" My dear aunt," said -Frank with a smile, " you 
don't know what you are saying. Such a thing is 
quite impossible. 

''But if she loves you and not dat horrible 



man " 



'' Don't mention his name, please, aunt. Besides, 
the young lady must love him, to promise to marry 
him, and to prefer him as she has done to myself. 
But now we will be silent on the subject. To- 
morrow we will go down to Southleigh as early as 
you like, mother." 

" But she does not love de man," said the 
baroness. " I am sure she does not, pauvra petite ! 
It vas de fine house and de money dat is yours 
by rights, dat has made her promise to be his 
bride." 

'' Don't say that for heaven's sake, aunt 1 I do 
not think she could ever stoop so low as that. I 
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cannot believe it of Ren6e. She must care for this 
man. It is incredible. However, we will not speak 
of her, or him, again. I shall soon forget it, and my 
own foolish hopes.^^ 

But Prank^s face and voice did not express the 
same as his words, though he did not allow those 
around him to see how deep the wound had entered. 
He bore the pain outwardly with great bravery, 
— ^the suffering within, only God knew. For his 
mother^s sake, his own sense of pride, he mastered 
and controlled all outward emotion. When he went 
down to Southleigh and waS obliged to hear of the 
expected grand doings of the coming marriage on 
every side, he listened calmly and quietly. Lady 
Wingate^s ceaseless chatter on the subject fell like 
the pattering of rain drops, meaningless and harm« 
lessly. What was it to him where Renee was going to 
be married ? And in what dress ? And all the details 
of wedding excitement so dear to women ? Whenever 
he could escape from the subject he did, but Lady 
Wingate seemed, by some fatality or other, to choose 
no other topic for conversation in his presence, and 
there was no way to induce her to drop it. Besides, 
the old woman had a happy knack of being most 
voluble on subjects she felt were not appreciated by 
her listeners, and rather delighted in her power of 
being able to make them listen, whether it were 
palatable or not. 

Frank Montmar had never been a special 
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favourite of hers. She regarded him as one of 
the most unlucky creatures of her acquaintance 
since his nucleus death ; and she never did care 
for unlucky people, or feel any sympathy with them, 
believing that it was all their own fault if they were 
unfortunate, as it was in Frank's case. If it had 
not been for his absurd notion about his name, of 
course he would never have been left out in the 
cold, and it was right he should reap the fruit of 
his folly. 

Certainly Lina had not much to boast of in 
her mother-in-law, and the marvel was, to every 
one, how a woman so filled with " hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness,^^ and who so delighted in 
giving the most needless and unprovoked pain to 
her fellow- creatures, could have given birth to a 
son so unlike herself, so directly opposite. There 
could be no doubt that there was far more resem- 
blance between the father and son in that rosjKBCt, 
though Roger inherited his mother's good looks 
and stately figure. 

So whenever Lady Wingate called at the ' Dove- 
cot,' which she did far oftener than Lina liked, 
Frank made a point of being absent, finding that 
she persisted in talking about Ren6e and Cyril. 

Madame Montmar's loving eye quickly discerned 
that, however well he disguised his feelings, he 
did so with all his strength, and that was physically 
not much yet to boast of, nor was she surprised at 
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being obliged to call in Dr. Markham to bim^ a few 
days after they reached Southleigh. He^ good man^ 
knew Frank's constitution thoroaghly^ and was 
shocked and distressed to see the havoc made 
upon it, declaring stiU that only a splendid con- 
stitution could have survived the illnesses he 
had gone through^ and agreeing with the Bombay 
doctor that every thought of returning eastward 
must be abandoned — a thought that Frank had not 
given up, however. Indeed, but for his mother's sake, 

he would have returned immediately to , and 

finished his career in harness, as he observed to the 
doctor. 

''Then, my dear boy, there would have been a 
verdict of wilful suicide if you had taken such 
a step. It is a lucky thing you have such a 
duck of a mother to keep you back. Now take my 
advice and keep as quiet as you can. This house 
justlpow is scarcely the place for you, and far too 
much expectation and excitement going on. Come 
over to me, my niece will be delighted to have 
you to cosset and pet.'' 

" Thanks, doctor, but you are a little too near the 
old home. If I'm not in the way, I would rather 
stay here." 

" Well, then, I think you are very much in the 
way. I shall have your mother ill, looking after 
both children at the same time." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BORNE ON THI TIDB. 

'' He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can be£Edl, 
Is happier thousand fold than he 
Who has not loved at all/' 

Lord Houghton. 

BsNiE could no longer hold against the stream; 
physically and mentally she was worn out with the 
struggle. There seemed no escape for her, no hope, 
and the crowning point was the sense of humiliation 
so hard for a nature like hers^ that burnt like 
fire within her soul — the belief that her love had been 
set aside as a light matter. 

Her love ! so true, so deep ! And yet what could 
she else believe? Prank had never replied to her 
note^. and his family had treated her with the greatest 
coldness. 

Then came reports of his attachment to Helen 
Kenneth — reports founded on tiie bare fact, that 
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tliat young lady had been corresponding with him. 
ever since he had gone to India, and which Cyril 
for his own ends took every possible care to circu- 
late^ nntil it became a tacit belief with a great many- 
down in Eastshire^ especially when it was seen that 
Miss Kenneth was a constant visitor at the Dovecot. 

AU these circumstances tended to increase the 
poor child's belief in Frank's indifference^ and 
to impel her at lengthy in a weak moment^ to con- 
sent to become Cyril's wife as the only escape 
from herself and her misery. 

He was so good, he had been so faithixd to her 
always, she would learn in time to love him and to 
forget ; and with these feelings she consented, and 
thus added another palm of victory to Cyril, who, how- 
ever, to do him justice, was for the nonce more happy 
in winning her than triumphant at his success. 

There was no reason for the marriage to be de- 
layed, and, in truth, Cyril was anxious to have it 
over before the arrival of Frank in England ; and 
BeneC; too, now that she had passed the fatal word 
that would bind her body and soul to him, was in a 
fever of restlessness that the sacrifice should be 
completely accomplished as soon as possible. So 
the wedding was fixed for the 29th of August, two 
months hence, by which time, but not before, Mrs. 
Trevor declared the wedding preparations would be 
finished. On her devolved all the trouble of Renfo's 
trousseau, one she revelled in, however, and more so. 
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in her satisfaction that Renee was marrying the man 
of her choice. Still she constantly complained of 
her indifference at the preparations. 

'^ I believe/' she said one day to Cyril, in her 
stepdaughter's presence, " if it were not for me she 
would have chosen a plain muslin for her wedding 
dress. I never saw a girl so unconcerned about 
her appearance. 

" It makes no difference what dress one is mar- 
ried in, surely,'' said Renee with aflushed face, for 
she did not like the discussion before Cyril. ''It 
would be the same to Cyril what I wore." 

" Well, not exactly," said he, '' I should prefer 
my bride dressed in the best dress that could be pro- 
cured ; though I might not know whether it was 
silk or muslin, others would, you see." 

" Why should you care for others ? " said Benee 
peevishly. 

" You talk nonsense, Renee," said Mrs. Trevor 
sharply. "We must care for the opinion of 
others." 

" But in a matter of dress ? " said the young girl 
scornfully. 

'^Yes, even in that. You must be dressed as 
becomes your station in life, as my stepdaughter 
and Mr. Martin's bride." 

Renee rose from her seat with a little shiver, that 
had Cyril been a little less obtuse he would have per- 
ceived with no pleasurable feeling. Fortunately 
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for Ben6e, or unfortunately^ liis sense of perception 
where the feelings of others were concerned, was 
not at all acute. 

Mrs. Trevor deplored, too, Renee's obstinate de- 
termination to avoid any show at the wedding, but, 
happily for her, she was backed up by Cyril in this 
respect, who declared his dislike to big weddings, 
and would hear of no one being asked but his 
own family and Renee's special friends. Sir 
Kenneth, as her trustee, had promised, but very much 
against his wish, to '^give her away,'' to use a 
hackneyed phrase that has no reason or sense in it. 
Lady Kenneth and Helen declined ; the Dacres, too, 
could not come for some reason or other. 

And Ren^ was better pleased that it should be 
so, for she was anxious to put away her past life and 
its associations altogether. 

Cyril's visits to Richmore Terrace, after the 
formal engagement, were not so frequent, for he 
had, or pretended to have, a great deal to ar- 
range at The Towers and elsewhere. This was a 
source of intense relief to poor Renee, who was 
thus spared the torture of those endearing inter- 
courses so sweet to true lovers, but from which 
she shrunk with a feeling amounting to loath- 
ing. Indeed her manner so tacitly forbade 
any approach to such lover's privileges, that 
Cyril, though somewhat mortified at being denied 
them, very wisely forebore to exact them. 
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To tell the trath^ with his past experience of 
women^ he rather admired this shyness^ or, as he 
chose to believe it, coyness on Renee's part, 
and was quite content to wait nntil the time when 
his possession of her sweet self conld no longer 
deny this right. 

Of Benee's feelings towards himself he never gave 
a thought j it was quite sufficient that she would be his 
wife, more he did not trouble about. He had won the 
prize he had long striven for, his worthiness of that 
prize was undisputed by the fact of his success in ob- 
taining it. And once in his possession, whether he 
would cherish it and value it as it deserved, never 
troubled him. That he could make Benee happy 
never entered into his calculations, and if any one 
had suggested the thought he would have laughed 
at it as absurd. Was he not rich and en- 
abled to give her everything that money could give ? 
And what more did women want in life ? He had 
won her, that was all sufficient, and although now 
she was shy, and proud as a young queen, by-and- 
by they would change places, and he would become 
the passive object of her wifely adoration. 

He religiously believed that all women possessed 
an intense love of luxury and dress that overcame 
every consideration ; his mother excepted always ; 
but then this love for his mother was Cyril's one 
redeeming virtue. Next to her, as far as he 
could- see, Ren6e came in point of perfection, 

VOL. ni. * 
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bnt strangely enoogh her acceptance of himself^ 
and of coarse all his '^ worldly goods/' had rather 
lowered the young giri in his estimation^ and 
made him class her amongst the rest of the gentle 
sex of his acquaintance. 

Thanks to Mrs. Trevor's lessons, too, he thought 
that even had Montmar been in England — and he 
really had feared him as a rival, and knew very well 
that Bend's love had been given away to him — ^he 
would have had less chance with so formidable a rival 
as himself. 

In his intercourse with Benee these thoughts 
would vanish. He felt in her presence that he 
breathed a purer, better atmosphere, and uncon- 
sciously during the short term of their engagement 
his love partook a purer and hoUer sensation. 

The news of Frank's return arrived a month 
before the marriage and made him feel anything 
but comfortable. K he could have got Mrs. 
Trevor's sanction, he would have been married at once 
by special licence, but this was not to be thought of. 

Had he seen Benee's blanched face as she read 
this announcement in a letter from Edith, he would 
have seen that he had good reason to fear Frank. 
But she gave very little outward sign of fche struggle 
going on within her soul, except perhaps that she 
grew paler, and was unusually gentle and affectionate 
towards himself. He determined, however, that he 
would watch the effect upon her when speaking 
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of Prank, which he did in Mrs. Trevor's presence, 
and was rather discomposed at the changes that 
flitted rapidly over her face, from red to white, in 
spite of her evident attempt to control herself. 
And then he savagely determined to put her 
to the fullest test, by alluding to the report of an 
engagement between Montmar and Helen Kenneth. 
" He is staying at the Priory, which looks as if 
there must be some truth in it,'' he added, glancing 
at Eenee, whose face was turned away, however, 
so that he could not see it. 

But his suspicions were speedily put to flight by 
her coming up to him and laying her hand on his arm 
in a manner she had never done before, as if seeking 
his protection and care — an act that made his selfish 
'heart beat as it had never done before, and awoke a 
feeling and resolve to cherish her that he had 
hitherto not felt. The smile of trust and confidence 
she gave him as she laid her hand on his arm, like 
some dumb creature who could not speak its feel- 
ings, touched the better part of his nature. 

With a sense of delicacy quite foreign to 
him, he immediately changed the subject, and 
thus placed himself higher in Renee's opinion, 
and wrought the first bond of sympathy between 
them. She had shown him silently that it 
|)ained and wounded her to hear of Prank, and 
had appealed to him to guard her from such 
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pain^ and he had seen and answered the mute ap- 
peal^ and thns won her gratitude. 

From this time the lovers were on a ma^ better 
footing, but still Ben^e shranlr finom an j approa^ 
to a caress. 

** Ton are very cmel, Ben^ ; we have been en- 
gaged six weeks, and yet you have never kissed 
me once or allowed me the privilege,'* he said 
one evening as he was leaving. Rent's face crim- 
8<nied, but she said with an attempt at gaiety, 

''You know how I hate being kissed. Have 
you forgotten how you offended me that Christma& 
Eve under the mistletoe ? '* 

'' No ; but then I had no right. Now I have \ 
And you promised to love me,'' he added with a 
frown, ''and yet deny me the privilege of one 
single kiss. I have a great mind to take one," he 
continued half in jest, half in earnest. 

But all intention of putting the threat into force 
was quickly abandoned, as he caught sight of the 
young girl's look of fierce repulsion, and shrinking. 
With her little head proudly thrown back, and her 
flashing eyes, she seemed like a little fury for the 
moment, and quite startled Cyril, who awkwardly 
bade her good-bye, reflecting that for all her gentle- 
ness and calm exterior, there was an undercurrent 
of temper, that he would have to tame in the future, 
and^ like all ignoble natures, he rather relished the 
thought of the task. 
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PoorBenee! when she was alone in the room 
"after this scene she was quivering in every limb^ 
in a perfect storm of rage and passion. 

Was she mad? She had promised to become 
•Cyril's wife, and yet every nerve in her body 
seemed to recoil and shrink from contact with him 
almost to loathing ! Would it be always so ? Alas ! 
What was to become of her ! She had been mad 
to promise him. Her whole nature rebelled and 
revolted against him. Night and morning she 
prayed God would make her love him. 

Had He become deaf to her cries ? Was He show- 
ing her that she had doue wrong in promising to 
become Cyril's wife when she did not love him ? 
and yet had she not done all she could to avoid 
liim? 

She had longed for death, and had recklessly gone 
into the worst fever-stricken haunts amongst the 
poor, all to no purpose. The cruel fever that struck 
down old people, and young children, and those 
whose, lives were needed, had passed by her, 
who was so weary and tired of life ! There 
had seemed no escape for her, and there seemed 
none now. She was forsaken by God and man too, 
and then a dark cloud, dark as night, settled 
upon her, and hung over her to the day of her 
marriage. 

The only glimmer of light was a hope, a vain hope, 
that something might happen to break off this mar- 
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riage^ which since Frank^s return to England had 
become more and more repulsive. 

After that evening when Cyril had ventured, to 
claim his privilege as a lover^ a strange revulsion of 
feeling had set in. She became like one groping in 
the dark^ and in a bad dream. The thought of 
Helen Kenneth burnt like a fire in her hearty 
and almost took away her senses. And yet, what 
had she to do with either Helen or Frank ? 

At times she would reason and argue like many a 
girl has done, that after marriage she would feel very 
diflTerently. Once the sacred vows sanctified by the 
Church's blessing were uttered, she would enter 
into a rest and forget the past, with all its sweetness 
and bitterness. The very fact that she was 
Cyril's wife, would be sufficient to kill every other 
thought. 

Vain delusion ! As well think she could annihi- 
late her soul, as the love that had taken possession 
of her whole being ! 

She would make a good wife most likely, nay, a 
model one, in the eyes of short-sighted observers; 
she would never shrink from her duty, and 
would make it the business of her life to please 
her husband; the business, ah! but not the pleasure. 
She would be a loving mother, devoted to her 
children ; but in spite of this, there would lie deep 
down in the innermost recesses of her heart that 
other love that could no more die — ^however feebly 
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its existence might make itself known — except with 
death. 

Would she. come through the fire purified ? enno- 
bled ? Would it make her tenderer, gentler towards 
others and full of that " compassion '' which so 
characterized the JLHvine Master ? 

That was to be proved yet. But if it did, then 
her love had not been a ^^ wasted affection.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ONE TOUCH OF NATUBB. 

''' Held her tenderly 
And loved her with all love, except the love 
Of man and woman when they love best." 

Lancelot and Elaine. 

Dr. Mabeham's determination to get Frank away 
from the Dovecot was soon pnt into execution 
after a few words with Lady Kenneth on the 
subject^ the latter going over at once to Lina's^ 
and insisting upon Frank's returning to the Priory 
with her. Madame Montmar joined in the per- 
suasion^ thinking the change would be good for 
him. 

''Helen and I will take every possible care of 
him, you may be sure/' said Lady Kenneth, '' and 
just now he is in the way at the Dovecot. He will 
be able to ride over every day to see you.'' 

So Frank became a not unwilling guest at the 
Priory a week after his arrival in England, as 
soon as his treasures had been sent down, and dis- 
tributed amongst his women-kind — all but one 
small box, the contents of which he left untouched. 
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and was the cause of mucli playful raillery from 
Lina, whose curiosity was provoked sadly, but 
which curiosity he would not satisfy beyond telling 
her that it consisted of two shawls and some Indian 
specimens of jewellery. 

^^ A bridal present/' he added, *^ upon which no 
one's eyes should rest for the first time but the bride 
herself/' 

" Is it for your own bride, Frank ? " 

" Who can tell ? " he said with a little bitter- 
ness. 

" Have you brought nothing for Helen ? " asked 
Lina with a mischievous smile. 

" For Miss Kenneth ? No, I am afraid not \ 
however, you can spare her something out of your 
store," he said, laughing. 

'' How generous of you ! Why not give her 
something out of the bride's box ? You say there 
are two shawls and a set of turquoise." 

^' No, J cannot break the charm of the bride's 
gifts. There are three. You know the old German 
proverb, ' Alle gute Dinge sind drei ' ? No, Lina 
child, if you are so anxious to be generous to Miss 
Kenneth, give her something from your own trea- 
sures. Besides, I may not Jiave the privilege of 
presenting a young lady with gifts." 

" You might make a diflference in Helen's favour, 
she is such a darling, and you used to write to her 
so constantly," said Lina. '' However, if you will not 
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touch that charmed box/' she added with a little 
display of annoyance, " I shall give Helen this tor- 
toise-shell chain ; it is so very pretty and looks 
like barley sugar/' 

'' There's a good little sister ! Miss Kenneth 
will appreciate it, as it comes from C " 

'^ That box is for the future Mrs. Cyril Martin^ 
I am sure," said Lina, with a toss of her little 
head. 

^^Tou are mistaken, child. It is not for Mrs, 
Cyril Martin," he said in a low voice. 

" Well, then, who is the lucky bride ? " 

" Don't ask questions," said her mother, comings 
to Frank's rescue. " And pray have it put away, 
my dear boy, for the sight of it only excites Lina'a 
curiosity." 

'^ By all means have it put away, mother, quite out 
of sight, I confess I am tired of looking at the finery 
myself; and pray put it where my little sister cannot 
see it," he added with a smile, as he rose and 
walked out through the French window that 
opened on to the lawn, and left the ladies descanting 
on the beauties of their respective shawls and trea- 
sures, over which Lina and the baroness were in 
raptures. 

^^ But vat for de dear son does not show de 
oder box is funny," said Aunt Gertrude, who now 
she had exhausted all her exclamations of delight 
and admiration, over what she had seen and re- 
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ceived, was, woman like, inquisitive to see the 
closed box. 

" He wishes the bride alone to see it first, Ger- 
trude,'' said Madame Montmar, " and of course he 
is quite right/' 

" And de bride is de poor Een6e, ah ! I am sure 
it is." 

" But he said it was not," said Lina decidedly. 
'^ He must mean it for his own one day." 

Madame Montmar kept her own counsel, and 
said nothing. She felt assured that it was intended 
for Renee, though possibly not for Mrs. Cyril Mar- 
tin. 

The next day it was that Frank went over to the 
Priory, taking with him the beautiful chain, but 
carefully explaining to Helen that it was his sister's 
gift, a caution that did not seem however to add to 
her pleasure, judging by the looks on her face. 

*'I would not have dared offer you the chain, 
Miss Kenneth," he said, with one of those winning 
smiles which were so attractive to all who cared 
for him, and whose power on poor Helen's heart 
was so great. 

"It does not add to your gift, Mr. Montmar, 
your saying such an ungracious speech." 

" I did not mean it ungraciously. I beg your 
pardon a thousand times if it sounded so." 

" Oh ! I forgive you," she added brightly, the 
cloud vanishing quickly from her face. " It is 
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fortunate for yoa that yon have sach a clailn on 
one's pity,'' she added with assumed gaiety, ihoogh, 
had Frank been self-conceited, he woold have 
•easily detected the underlying ring of pity in her 
Toice, in spite of the disguise. 

" How do you mean ? " he asked suddenly, with 
^ grave face. 

^*What could I mean, Mr. Montmar, but your 
illness and your changed looks ? You have been 
very ill I fear,^' she said, now with a voice quite 
6*00 from the restraint she had put on. 

Frank breathed freely. He feared that she was 
alluding to Benee, and just yet he was not strong 
onongh to discuss her fr'eely. 

'^ I suppose so. There is very little left of me, 
as you see, but I did not become food for the fishes 
as many expected. Seriously," be added in 
A graver voice, '' I was very ill ; far worse than 
my poor mother knew. And it will be the 
wonder of my kind friends abroad, to hear of 
my arriving alive.'' 

'^ We were very, very anxious about you. At one 
time we did not know what to expect," and Helen 
shivered slightly, though she tried to appear self- 
possessed, and was playing with the pretty yellow 
chain she held in her hands. 

'' Are you cold. Miss Kenneth ? Let me close 
this window ? " 

'' Oh ! no, pray don't," she said, hastily putting 
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her arm out to prevent his doing so. '^ I feel rather 
warm, indeed. The night is so sultry, and T always 
tell the mater that it is a mistake to have the con- 
servatory thrown open into the room in summer 
time ; the scent of the flowers, and the heated air, 
make it so oppressive.'* 

^^ But you surely would not shut out the pretty 
sight of the conservatory ? '* 

" Yes, indeed, I would. It is quite a mistake ta 
have it there. The view across the lawn and down 
that old avenue of trees would be far more delightful 
to my taste. I want the mater to have it re- 
moved.'* 

" But of course she wiU not. Miss Kenneth ? '' 

'^ I am afraid not. Papa wiU not hear of it at all 
events; he says he has spent su£Bcient money in 
buying the place. That horrid lawyer, Mr. Hawke,^ 
your old enenjy, Mr. Montmar,'' she added, laughing, 
" made us pay much more than he gave for it, but 
then* of course he did make considerable improve- 
ments.'' 

*' He did not enjoy them very long either," said 
Frank. '^ I think he will get on much better 
in town, and I fancy it will suit my cousin 
Clara, too, poor girl. I was horrified at such a 
dreadftd sacrifice. The marriage cannot possibly be 
a happy one, and, from what I hear, is not." 

" Judging from appearances, no, but he worships 
her I believe, and would do anything she wished. 
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I wish she would get him to explain the mystery 
about the will, Mr. Montmar/' 

Frank frowned. He did not care to talk yet upon 
that sore subject either. It was too closely con- 
nected now with Ben6e. 

" That will never be cleared. Miss Kenneth. I 
have given up all such hope, and so I told old Mrs. 
Brett who came to see me.'' 

" She is going to leave The Towers, I believe ? '* 

^' Yes, and will live with my sister,'' said Frank 
shortly. " What a lovely view you have from this 
window," he added quickly, as if desirous of chang- 
ing the subject much to Helen's disappointment, 
who loDged with beating heart to hear him mention 
Renee's name, and had purposely led the conversa- 
tion up to the subject. 

^^ Yes. It is one of the prettiest views we have 
at The Priory, and certainly one of the most exten- 
sive, although I wish there was a glimpse of The 
Towers in the scene." 

" I am very thankful there is not," said Frank. 
*' However, in the winter, when the trees are bare, 
you might possibly get a peep at one of the towers 
and the gables. I hope there is not a view to be 
seen from The Priory of my old home ? I have no 
wish to see it yet. Miss Kenneth; you can, per- 
haps, understand my feelings on the subject," he 
added in a lower voice. Helen's heart beat &ster. 
Was he going to speak of Ben^e ? 
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'' I do. And I am so sorry for you, Mr. Mont- 
mar,'^ she said in a voice fiiU of tender pity. 
The very voice to awaken a man's confidence with 
its sympathy and feeling. 

A.S it did in this case, when standing at the win- 
dow with his arms resting on the somewhat high sill, 
he gazed out on the lovely scene of flower-garden and 
lake, of park and wood, and far away miles of gently 
nndolating hill and dale, and told Helen the story 
of his Buffering, but said nothing of the note Benee 
had written to him — only of the hopes that had 
filled his heart, until the cruel story of her coming 
marriage reached his ears. 

And this outpouring relieved his heart and be- 
came a bond between them, Helen, with all the 
tact of a true woman, evincing the most delicate 
sympathy and commiseration, and encouraging by 
her gentle pity a full expression of his own feelings. 

It was a dangerous position for Helen. Frank 
Montmar, too, was playing with a fire that might 
not prove so harmless in the end. They stood some 
time at the window. Lady Kenneth was engaged 
with her husband in the library looking at some 
fresh plans for improvements in the garden. And 
thus the young people were alone in the summer 
twilight until the tea was brought in. 

Helen had the chain still in her hands, but as they 
moved away she made a motion as if to put it on, and 
in doing so one of the links caught in her hair, and 
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Frank was obliged to extricate the tangle. There 
was not very much difference in the colour of the 
hair and the bright yellow chain^ and Frank, whose 
fingers were unused to such delicate work, gave 
Helen such a wrench that made her cry out half 
laughing, half in pain. 

'^ I am too clumsy, Miss Kenneth. I do hope I 
have not hurt you. There, it is all right now, and 
allow me to put it on for you.^* 

'^ Thanks. You certainly are not very deft with 
your fingers in spite of their being so thin and 
delicate — almost as white as my own,'' she added 
with a laugh, holding her hand up to the lamp 
which the servant had brought in and set on the 
table. Frank glanced at her hand. What a pretty 
delicate one it was ! He had never noticed it before* 

But there came a recollection of another hand 
•quite as white, and with as long slender fingers, 
whose graceful movements he had loved to watch so 
often, and he turned away abruptly. Lady Kenneth 
at this juncture entered the room. 

'' You must forgive Sir Kenneth for his absence, 
he will be here directly, but a batch of important 
letters came down by the late post, and I have been 
occupying his time with some plans since dinner.*' 

The evening passed quietly in pleasant chat, and 
renewal of Sir Kenneth's Indian recollections. 

'^ This is our last free night," said Helen, as she 
bade Frank good night. 
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'' You will have plenty of people to-morrow and 
every successive evening to amuse you, though for 
my part I would rather no one came. I am afraid 
you would find it very dull/* 

Frank courteously protested against the accusa- 
sation, and Helen, after an affectionate good night 
with her father and mother, went upstairs. 

If Frank could have seen her sitting by her 
little latticed window in deep thought, and had 
known the train of her thoughts ! Could he have seen 
the kisses she pressed on the chain lie had thrown 
round her neck, and heard the vow never, never, as 
long as life lasted, to remove it, because his hands 
had placed it there, he might have left The Priory 
the next morning, like Lancelot of old — 

" Nor waved his hand, 
Nor bade farewell, but sadly rode away." 

But this was not to be, for unlike the sweet maid 
of Astolat she had not confessed — 

" I have gone mad, I love yon : let me die.** 

Alas ! for her, she want ed but the confession to 
complete her story. 
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CHAPTER VL 

IXCKFT THS LOTS, LOTKD BIST. 

It was a trying ordeal for Frank ai: Bochlei^h^ 
for, wherererhe went, the approaching marriage 
was the all-absorbing subject of conversation. 

At his sister's he heard Mrs. Brett's open dissen- 
sion to it. 

'' It ain't possible she coold be happj with sach a 
gentleman,'' she candidly avowed in Lina's bed- 
room in his presence. 

'' Bat it's her own choice," said Lina sharply ; 
" and her own faolt." 

'* He's rich and well-to-do," said Betty to him one 
day. " An' folks as has money can mb along with- 
out comin' to blows an' hard words like poor people, 
but it's an ill match Fm thinkin'. Master Frank, 
an* I'd rather the poor dear young lady had re- 
mained single all her life than mated wi' him. It 
am't a marriage made in Heaven, nor is it the Lord's 
win, but it's all the doin' of that stepmother of 
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"But, surely Betty, you don^t think Miss Trevor 
has been forced into it ? ^' 

'^ I did'nt say that. Master Frank, but I donH 
think it^ll come to any good/^ 

Frank rode home with Betty^s words ringing in 
his ears, and yet what did it concern him now ? 
Renee had voluntarily, he knew, chosen Cyril. Her 
behaviour towards himself was convincing proof of 
this. Still it troubled him that she should have 
<5hosen one whom everybody declared unworthy of 
her. 

He would willingly have gone away from Boch- 
leigh during this time when the approaching mar- 
riage was talked of so much ; but he was bound 
in courtesy to remain at the Priory. Indeed, to 
tell the truth, it possessed a charm for him that he 
was beginning to feel very attractive. 

Helen Kenneth with the cunning of love had suc- 
ceeded in gaining his favour at the right time, just 
when he was wounded and hurt as he believed by 
the woman he loved ; her gentle sympathy and open 
-appreciation of himself acted as a balm. There is 
no easier time for a woman, however un- 
skilled, to gain a man's affection than when a re- 
action has set in ; and with all Frank's love for 
Benee, he was not insensible to the fact, that 
there were others worthy of love besides the 
girl who had so needlessly and cruelly wounded him. 

It was a few days before the wedding, and Sir 

f2 
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Kenneth had gone up to town on matters con- 
nected with Renee's money. Helen and Frank 
were straying through the pretty plantation beyond 
the flower-garden, and the conversation insen- 
sibly had turned on Ren6e^s marriage. 

" I begin to think/^ said Frank, after a short 
pause, '^ that I am one of those unfortunate creatures 
who are doomed to disappointment and failure. 
Everything fails me and goes against me ! Fortune, 
healthy and,^^ be added bitterly, " love. One would 
think that some curse had fallen on me since my 
poor uncle's death, so badly have circumstances 
gone against me.'' 

" You forget how many there are who do care* 
for you, Mr. Montmar," said Helen reproachfully. 

"No, I do not; but is it not true? I have failed 
every way. It is not strange that I should feel like 
one beaten in the race. I wish sometimes I had 
never reached home," he said sadly. 

'^ Oh ! Mr. Montmar. You are unkind. Think 
of your poor mother — of the friends who love you;"" 
and her voice grew tremulous with emotion, and its 
tenderness touched Frank's heart at last. 

He was silent for a moment. Then he looked 
at her, and saw that her eyes were filled with tears.^ 

''You are right. Miss Kenneth," he said in a 
tenderer voice than he had ever used. 

'* I was a coward and fool to forget how much I 
have to be thankful for. But just now you will 
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admit I cannot help feeling very bitterly. In time it 
will pass 0% and I shall forget my luckless love as I 
forgot my misfortunes.'* 

'' She was never worthy of your love, Mr. Montmar, 
or she would not have behaved as she has. To have 
forgotten you for Cyril Martin — your enemy! 
the man who robbed you of everything ! After 
her connection with your family, and your mo- 
therms kindness. That alone should have prevented 
her accepting him of aU men in the world/' said 
Helen indignantly. 

''Don't be too hard upon her, Miss Kenneth. 
Love has such strange freaks, and I do not think 
she views it in the light you have put it," he said, 
with the wish of screening Renee even now. 

''Did I not tell you before you left for India that 
you might be mistaken f and yet you were so sure 
of her love ! And then again how could you have 
-come home so full of hope after what I wrote ? " 

"That reason I cannot tell you," said Frank, 
with a sudden reserve, not caring to mention that 
Benee had written to him. "I had, as I believed, 
sufficient cause to think she did love me, but no doubt 
exaggerated the cause, in my wish to believe it." 

Helen's heart beat faster, and conscience gave her 
a prick that was anything but flattering. She was 
silent for a moment. 

" But did I not write and tell you differently, and 
could you not credit my story ? 
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'^ Of course I did ; what reason had I to suspect 
you would write anything but the truth, and indeed 
it was the contents of your first letter that helped 
to make me ill/' 

A low cry escaped from Helen's Ups as if she had 
been hurt. 

'' What is it, Miss Kenneth ? '' 

'' Oh ! nothing, nothing ; only a stone hurt me/*" 
she said with ready wit. 

Frank looked down at the little feet, encased in 
black satin. 

Those boots are far too thin to wear out in the 
grounds. Miss Kenneth. Take my advice and wear 
thicker ones.'' 

And then he thought he had never seen prettier 
or daintier feet, except Ranee's, of course. 

In the flower-garden, standing by the side of the 
fountain, was Lady Kenneth and Madame Montmar 
who had driven over. Frank hastened to meet hifr 
mother, whose dear eyes beamed with pleasure, but 
she glanced sharply from Helen to her son, wonder- 
ing to herself how this constant intercourse would 
end. 

" Tour mother has brought the strangest news. I 
can scarcely credit it. Marsden Hawke has actually 
found a conscience, and the Chedsleigh farm has been 
handed back to your friend. Jack Daly ell." 

" Why, where did you hear this news, mother ? "^ 
asked Frank eagerly. 
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''From Mr. Dacre. I called at the rectory on 
my way here^ and heard that Mr. Hawke had been 
down to his o£Sce in Bochlei^h^ and had an inter- 
view with Mr. Dacre, and told him everything." 

Which was a truths and an act that made him 
suddenly very popular in Rochleigh. 

That night at dinner. Sir Kenneth talking the 
matter over alone with Frank, after the ladies had 
lefb, commented upon it at great length. 

"His next act of grace, I hope, will be to 
clear up the mystery about your poor uncle's 
wiU.^' 

'' There is not the slightest chance, I fear, of that. 
Sir Kenneth. It would implicate himself too 
deeply, I fear ; besides, I have no wish to oust Cyril 
from his possessions now. He would be in a worse 
plight than myself if such a miracle arose, especially 
now he is to be married/' he added with a little 
bitterness. '' My needs as a bachelor are very 
small/' 

Sir Kenneth lifted his port to the light with the 
eye of a connoisseur whilst glancing from under his 
shaggy eyebrows, and remarked quietly — 

''But I suppose you will not always remain a 
bachelor, Montmar? With your title and family 
you are an eligible man for any fair ladye's 
hand." 

" Why, my dear Sir Kenneth, the income I de- 
rive from my French estate would not keep a fashion- 
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aUe lady in dresses ! and I have no wish to marry 
a girl into economy/' 

^ Ho, I dare say not. The f eding is a T^y proper 
one* Young fellows, as a rule, are too cardess upon 
thai point; bat I see no reason why^ with your 
many adrantages^ Montmar, yon should not as- 
pire to a girl with a fortune, who would add to 
ibe common purse, and still feel under no oUiga- 
*ion-'' 

Frank shook his head. 

'^ I am not a marrying man. Sir Kenneth, and f<Mr 
the present, at all events, would dismiss the subject 
from my head/' 

But Sir Kenneth, who knew human nature 
pretty well, thought differently. 

That night as Frank stood at the window 
looking out on the scene below, that same window 
where he had stood when he placed the tortoise* 
shell chain on Helen's neck, Helen came up to him 
and reverted to the subject they had spoken of in 
the plantation. 

^'You said that long letter made you ill, Mr. 
Montmar. I have felt so miserable ever since." 
And her eyes looked pleadingly up into his. " I 
hope it did not really make you ill ? " 

"You were not to blame, Miss Kenneth," he 
said courteously. " Pray put such a thought from 
you. It naturally did trouble me." 
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^' I am so sorry. I would never have written it 
if I had thought it would have caused you any 
pain/' 

" Don't let us talk about it/^ said Frank, touched 

, by her consideration for him as a generous nature 

would be j and, moreover, in the mood he was just 

then in, feeling rather comforted by her delicate 

attention to his feelings. 

'* If I could have saved you the pain,^' she said m 
^ low voice, " I would have borne it myself rather.'^ 

Frank's handsome face flushed; her words re- 
vealed to him, in all their truth, that it was no 
ordinary interest this fair girl felt in him. 

Had she cared for him, then ? was the question 
that flashed through his brain and sent his pulses 
beating at a rapid rate. For what man is proof 
against a faithful affection towards himself, however 
little he can give in return ? 

Then in vivid contrast came Renee's fickleness and 
faithlessness. Had he thrown away a gem for a 
common pebble ? Or a heart for the mere semblance 
of one ? The love of a girl like Helen Kenneth 
was not to be despised, and might make any man 
proud to possess. Was it his ? Had it been his ? 
And then gradually a chain of circumstances linked 
together carefully showed him that Helen's love 
was his. That night he determined to satisfy him- 
self on the subject; the result did not surprise 
him, and the day before Rente's wedding he was 
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Helenas accepted lover, and received the congratu- 
lations of his future father-in-law, who went up to- 
town to be present at his ward's marriage, and also 
to bear the good news. 

Very grave was the wooing on Frank's side. 
Any protestations would have been quite out of 
place, for Helen knew too well how fondly he had 
loved Renee. That fact did not in the least frighten 
her ; she believed that in time Frank's love would 
all be her own. 

'^ You have had my confession," he said gravely 
but tenderly, ^' and must bear with me, dear ; but 
I promise you, with God's help, to try and make 
myself worthy of your love. I should be made 
of stone if I did not try and return such faithful 
devotion as yours." 

But in this hour of her triumph Helen's heart 
misgave her. It was not all gladness and joy. Her 
soul cried out for the same proportion of the love it 
gave, and with all the exactingness of that deep 
emotion, refused to be satisfied with a portion only. 

'^But he will love me in time," was the cry of 
her heart. 

Vain delusion and hope upon which to rest, that 
time only would prove. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



" YM VICTIS/^ 



The rain came down in a steady pour from early 
morning on Cyril^s wedding-day. The favourable 
side of the old adage could not be applied to the 
young couple in this respect, but toward the after- 
noon when they were on their way to the Isle of 
Wight the weather cleared up. 

The marriage ceremony was performed at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, at Mrs. Trevor's and 
Cyril's particular request, and Renee in this as 
in everything else assented. The service was 
drawled through by a young curate with as much 
feeling as a parrot might be expected to show after 
a lesson, and the most touching prayers gabbled 
over with a rapidity amounting to irreverence. But 
then the wedding was a very quiet one, and the 
rank and fashion of London not present. Had it 
been otherwise, the young priest — a stranger from 
the country doing duty for his friend — might have 
been equal to the solemnity of the occasion and 
''read" with more effect. The handsome fee ho 
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received when the ceremony was over somewhat 
startled him, and no doubt he felt a twinge of cou- 
science, and fear that after all he had married a 
•couple of some consequence. 

The young bride^s pale beauty made an impres- 
sion upon him; and in the vestry he had been 
startled into interest, at an incident he had been 
eye-witness to, and which he a few days later related 
to more than a dozen people — that as the bride- 
groom lifted the bride^s veil and kissed her, 
she made a slight moan and fell to the ground 
senseless, and there was much trouble to restore 
her. Evidently, he said, she was in far too delicate 
a state of health to get married, and he wondered 
at her friends allowing the marriage. 

Renee, poor child, moved and felt like one in a 
dense fog. Her senses were cloudy and dim, she 
seemed unable to realise anything, and was 
physically incapable of exertion, whether for 
defence or offence. Once at the altar, as she knelt 
with clasped hands and bowed head, a dim faint 
notion of the step she was taking seized her. 
She only prayed with chHdish simplicity, but no 
fervour, for God^s blessing. Then came the inci- 
dent in the vestry, that roused what little strength 
she possessed physically and mentally into one fierce 
revolt — a revolt that bereft her for the time of her 
senses, to Cyril's intense annoyance and mortifica- 
tion ; but her smile, and look of penitence and 
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beseeching for forgiveness for her stupidity, soon 
chased such feelings away from his mind. 

" I don't think I can be very well/^ were her first 
words when they were alone in the carriage that 
conveyed them from church. " I feel so stupid and 
giddy/* and then she allowed herself by a supreme 
eflfort of will to receive her hnsband^s kiss. 

'' You will get quite well, my darling, when we get 
away on the sea/* said her new lord and master. 

Sir Kenneth did not like the aspect of the young 
bride, and began to wonder whether he had 
been quite right in sanctioning the marriage. 
However, it was too late to speculate now. The 
mischief was done, and the Church had pronounced 
its benediction on the pair. 

The breakfast was as dull as the rain and uncon- 
genial guests could make it. Aunt Joan and poor 
lame Charlie being about the only people who were 
in the least cheerful. 

Mrs. Trevor at the last moment began to wonder 
if she had done well in forwarding the marriage ; 
and when Benee, pale and tearful, after wishing the 
little ones good-bye, bade her farewell, she sobbed 
and cried over her as only a most affectionate 
mother would have done, evoking the remark from 
Clara that Mrs. Trevor was about the most accom- 
plished actress she had ever met, to Amit Joan's 
indignation, who only thought it natural, and who 
had shed a good share of tears that day for her eldest 
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bom. At the railway station Cyril showed his 
temper^ his servant having made sorae mistake in 
securing a coup6, and thus compelling them to 
travel with others, in a large compartment, — an old 
clergyman and his wife, and a young naval officer 
who lost all his good manners at the sight of Renee's 
sweet but sad face, oflF which he could not take his 
bold blue eyes the whole journey, to Cyril^s intense 
wrath. What with the rain and this contretemps 
certainly their married life had not opened aus- 
piciously. But when they arrived at Oowes, 
and saw the 'Kenee^ floating gracefully on the 
water, decked with all the bunting she possessed, 
and the sun shining out, there seemed at last a 
prospect of fair weather literally and figuratively. 
The arrangement was, that they should go on board 
and leave Cqwes before night came on, and com- 
mence their voyage at once, as the wind was 
favourable. 

It was a little more than seven o^clock when the 
^Renee,' still gaily decked, sailed out of Cowes, 
and a group of young men from the club verandah, 
amongst them the naval officer who had travelled 
with the young couple, stood watching the yacht* s 
movemetts, one of the men present volunteering all 
the information as to where she was bound and the 
party on board. 

" By Jove ! how extraordinary, if I didn't have a 
suspicion that they were a married couple, but the 
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bride looked so uncommonly sad, and the bride- 
groom so cross, that I could not believe it. She 
was the sweetest little girl T have seen for a long 
time ; not exactly beautiful, but with a face and eyes 
that might hold a man^s heart in bondage for ever, 
once caught — a veritable Psyche/^ 

*' Ah ! just your style, Charlie, but for my part I 
like a little more flesh and blood in a woman, none 
of your spiritual beauties for me ; they are a deuced 
deal too exacting." 

ifi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Meanwhile Renee stood on deck with Cyril, 
watching the numerous yachts and the receding 
43hore in a dreamy, misty manner. Very pretty she 
looked in her long, loose grey cloak and white hat, 
and very proud did Cyril feel of his new possession, 
and he did not disguise his admiration, to poor 
Renee^s discomfiture. Still it was his privilege ; and 
he had already made her feel this in the few hours 
of their married life. 

The evening was lovely, and they stayed for a long 
time on deck, Renee taking the liveliest interest in the 
shipping. Their track lay across the channel, as the 
yacht was bound for Cherbourg, and thus they fell in 
with several larger vessels. In these Renee took the 
greatest interest. 

^' Do go a little nearer, Cyril, to that steamer, it is 
a homeward bound I am sure. I should so like to 
see the passengers on deck." 
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And Cyril gave orders to do so, mucli against the 
master^s judgment, but Cyril was bent on pleasing^ 
Renee. 

***** 
In the midst of the jokes and laughter at the yacht 
club late that night there came a report which 
was soon confirmed, that the yacht ' Renee ^ had 
been run into by a large homeward-bound steamer 
in mid-channel, and that three people had been 
drowned, amongst them the young bride ! whilst 
her husband was brought on shore mortally hurt 
by a blow. A gloom fell over the merry party, 
and, indeed, the whole place rang with the sad 
intelligence — whilst the telegraph wires flashed 
the news of the melancholy catastrophe and its 
circumstances all over the kingdom. 

The next morning all the detailji were reported 
in full in the newspapers, and the cause fully 
described. Every effort had been made to rescue 
the drowning people, but no trace had been 
discovered so far of the hapless young bride, whose 
youth and beauty were fully descanted upon 
in the sensational leaders. The young owner's life 
was in great danger, — indeed, there was no hope 
of his recovery, and altogether it was the saddest 
story that had reached the ears of the public for a 
long time. There were! some hopes that, in the 
confusion and deepening twilight, the young wife 
had been picked up by. a passing ship, but of this, 
there was a very poor chance. 
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Of conrse yachtsmen were loud in condemning the 
conduct of the officers of the steamer, in spite of evi- 
dence to the contrary, and opinions, as usual, varied 
considerably. 

The fourth day after the catastrophe the death 
of the owner was announced, and one of the crew 
had been heard of, who had been picked up by a 
collier; but of Ren6e, the ill-fated young bride, 
not a trace had been foimd. Gradually as the 
time went by, and no news came, all interest died 
away in the public mind, and the catastrophe, with 
its sad details, was numbered amongst the events 
of the past, and other subjects filled its place. 

:|e He # ^e He 

But on the hearts of those who loved the young 
girl, the blow had fallen very heavily. To Frank 
it was a fearful shock, and all the harder to bear, 
because of the necessity of concealment from those 
around him of his feelings, in his new position 
as Helen Kenneth's acknowledged lover. Sir 
Kenneth having been informed of what had 
passed immediately on his return from the ill-fated 
wedding — the melancholy end of which he had not 
yet heard — and most willingly given his consent, 
confessing that no one would have been a more 
welcome son-in-law. 

When Frank heard the sad news, he was stunned 
with a thousand emotions. The love he thought 
dead arose with all its force and asserted itself. It 
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required almost a superhuman effort to control him- 
self; he could not tell which was the stronger, regret 
or love for the lost, and was horrified to find that 
the feeling he believed dead had only slumbered ; 
that, indeed, the news of Rente's death was less 
painful than her marriage, over which he had never 
dwelt until now, and thanked God that death 
brought her closer to him once more. 

But then honour — that empty " honour,'^ which 
after all is a mere shadow of truth — came to his as- 
sistance and crushed down all the newly awakened 
love. He must put away all thought of Renee, and 
think of what was due to Helen. 

Helen saw with a sickening dread how much 
he was suffering, and although her heart bled for 
him, it burnt with a jealous hatred against the 
dead, to whom she grudged even such regrets as 
a stranger might have felt. She avoided any 
allusion to the painful subject, — ^indeed, had no 
courage to do so, dreading to hear from Frank's 
lips how he sorrowed. Her own suffering and 
silence appealed to Frank's aching heart more 
eloquently than words, and her sad face acted as a 
reproach upon him, and thus drew them, by their 
mutual suffering, closer to each other. 

" You do not grudge my regrets for Aer, I hope, 
my darling,'' he said gently, ''and are far too 
generous to condemn me. It could not be other- 
wise. Poor child ! " he added, with a world of 
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pity in his broken voice, *^ her death was inex- 
pressibly sad ! On the day of her marriage, too ! 
But God only knows what she has been saved 
from/' 

" Oh, Frank ! I see you love her still,'' said 
Helen mournfully. ^*Will yon ever love me as 
you loved her? " 

" It will not be my fault, if I do not. But you 
must bear a little with me, Helen ! You know 
'from the first how I loved her. Such a love can- 
not be forgotten in a day, although forfeited to all 
claim. IVust me, darling ! It shall be the busi- 
ness of my life to make you happy ; to return your 
love as it deserves." 

Alas ! for poor Helen, she had not reckoned 
the cost rightly. She had thought to be contented 
with a portion of his love, as long as she was his 
affianced bride and had the right of loving him. 
Vain delusion ! She hungered and cried now for 
all, and was not content with a portion. That bliss 
of being beloved as she loved, was not hers, and 
her happiness in its first few days was dimmed 
with this little cloud. 

Still she could not give him up. No earthly ir 
ducement — no amount of mental agony — she said, 
could compel her to resign him. The torment of 
loving him — for already it was developed into that — 
was better than to give him up, and all chance, 
consequentlj, of his loving her as she desired. 

o 2 
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Besides^ felt she^ she had become essential to his: 
happiness and comfort, and this alone was sufficient 
reason to bind her to him. 

Frank's relations had received the news of his^ 
engagement to Helen with real pleasure. Madame 
Montmar alone questioned, and that to herself,, 
whether it was not too premature, knowing as she 
did of the old attachment. Still she was very 
thankful for many reasons that it was so, and looked 
forward with hope to seeing her beloved son a 
happy married man yet, with such a wife as Helen 
Kenneth would be sure to make him. 

"Of one thing I am perfectly satisfied, my 
dear boy,'' she said, " and that is her love for you ; 
and your happiness, I am sure, will bo safe in her 
keeping. God grant you will make her equally as 
happy." 

"I will do everything in my power to make 
her so, mother mine. I should be worse than a 
brute if I did not try to do so." 

Madame Montmar gave a deep sigh, for she 
could not forget Ben6e, and in her own heart 
would have been better pleased if Frank had not 
been so hasty in his engagement. Its very 
hastiness made her doubt its wisdom, and she 
trembled lest he had hurried into it, in his anger 
against Ren6e. 

When the news of the disaster reached her a few 
hours after she had learnt from Frank's lips of his. 
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•engagement, she trembled at the probable effect it 
might have apon him ; and when they met the next 
day, his white face confirmed this fear that the old 
love was not quite dead yet, as it should have 
been, before he had plighted new vows to another. 

The shocking catastrophe was spoken of freely 
before him, and dwelt upon, and poor Renee^s sad 
fate commented upon with the deep sorrow and 
regret every one felt for her. All bitter feeling 
against her for what Lina had designated desertion 
over to the enemy^s camp, by her luckless marriage, 
was forgotten in regret and sorrow for her sad 
death. They talked of and remembered her as the 
ioving Ben6e of old times. Before Frank her name 
was rarely mentioned, after a little incident that oc- 
curred one morning when he had ridden over from 
The Priory to see Lina and her baby boy. The 
conversation naturally turned on the melancholy 
accident, and Lina and the baroness began talking 
of the old days at Miinster and Aries, and Frank 
abruptly begged them not to speak of that time — 
nor of Ren^e. Lina was much surprised at his 
behaviour, but it awoke no suspicion of her brother's 
feelings, happily, beyond astonishment that he had 
cared so much for poor Ren^e. 

When he left the room, Madame Montmar 
begged that they would not refer to the topic again 
in his presence, 

*' He has not quite recovered his strength, my 
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dear/' she said in explanation^ '' and the subject i» 
too painfal for him, natnrally, knowing poor Ren6e 
as he did/' 

All over Bochleigh hung a deep gloom on 
hearing the news, and this was all the more marked 
in contrast to the previous festivities, that had been: 
held in honour of the luckless marriage. 

Those who liked the sensation of a grand show^, 
whether joyous or mournful, were rather disap- 
pointed on hearing that the remains of poor Cyril 
were not to be buried in Rochleigh, but, by his own 
wish, in his father's family vault in London. 

Later on, people were amazed down at Rochleigh? 
to hear that the whole estate belonging to The 
Towers had been left to Frank Montmar, the^ 
original heir ! Their amazement was only less than 
their delight. 

This act of poor Cyril's raised him to a height rf 
popularity, that in all probability had he lived he 
would never have attained, and reconciled even his^ 
most inveterate enemies to his memory. They did 
not know of course at whose suggestion the act 
of reparation had been made. Marsden Hawke 
it was who had begged the dying man to help 
him to make atonement for the wrong he had 
done ; and poor Cyril, dead to all earthly hopes 
and expectations, with eternity staring before 
him, consented willingly enough, and died with 
this burden off his mind, for he had known the 
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whole story long before, and had only given his 
consent to the marriage between his sister and 
Marsden Hawke on the latter threatening, in his 
desperation, to divulge the whole secret, and so 
restore Frank's rights even if it criminated himself ! 
The fraud had been simple enough. He had ab- 
stracted the original will made by the squire from 
the cabinet drawer, an act he had been caught 
in by the girl Charlotte, and having forged a copy, 
placed it in the drawer, knowing very well the poor 
old squire, in his credulity, would never stay to 
examine the copy, and would destroy it under the 
belief that it was the original document. 

What success his scheme met with we have 
already seen. But the 'motive that had induced 
the act against Frank was found to be wholly 
unnecessary. 

He soon perceived that he had been mistaken, 
in suspecting him as a rival, and with this know- 
ledge came a feeling of remorse and compunction, 
that showed forcibly the truth, that not even the 
worst man in the world is quite bereft of some 
spark of goodness. 

Of his young wife, the dying Cyril said but little ; 
and when Hawke suggested that some provision 
should be made for her in the event of her being 
saved, he obstinately refused to do so, nor would he 
believe in such a possibility as her rescue. 

'' Besides '' added he wearily, '' if she were alive 
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and heard the whole story, she would not tonch a 
shilling of the money. No, no ; she cannot be alive, 
and there is no reason for any provision." 

Poor little Aunt Joan sat by her son until the 
last moment. He could not bear her out of his 
sight, from the moment she had arrived and taken 
up her place by his bedside, — ^this love for his 
mother being strong till death. Holding her hand, 
listening to her murmured prayer — the prayer 
taught by the great Master, — his soul passed away 
into the silent land, let us hope, nay, let ns 
believe, purified and cleansed through the Fire of 
suffering. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MABSDEN HAWKERS CONFESSION. 

Frank learnt the news of CyriFs generosity from 
Marsden Hawkers own lips, and it filled him with 
profound astonishment. All prejudice and dislike 
against his rival had been merged into compassionate 
regret for his sad fate since he had heard of his 
deaths and this unlooked-for generosity filled him 
with kinder thoughts of the dead man. 

The gratification that he felt at being restored to 
his rightful position was absorbed in wonder and 
surprise at the strange way it had reverted to him. 
The interview might have been an awkward onw but 
for Frank^s generous abstention from any alliwiow 
connected with the past; and the lawyer wtm 
keenly touched by his conduct, and f»lt Umi Ik« 
stood in the presence of no ordinary oUnriuiUfr, 1 1 in 
conscience smote him bitterly for thti wrtfuy; U*^ IiimI 
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done, but he had not yet the moral courage to- 
confess the share he had had in robbing him of his 
heritage. 

'^ I am afraid you have gone through a great 
deal of suflFering, and have been very ill/^ he said 
in a, for him, most unusually tender voice. 

'^ I have not had a particularly smooth life of 
it certainly, Hawke,^' he said with a smile. ''And 
the fates have gone against me in everything. 
However, I hope now there is a brighter fiiture 
before me.^' 

'' I must not forget to congratulate you on your 
approaching marriage with so estimable and charm -^ 
ing a young lady.'' 

" Thank you," said Frank, with a little dash 
of coldness in his tone that checked all further 
conversation on that topic. 

''Your cousin's death was the most melancholy- 
one I ever beard of, and the uncertainty of his 
poor young wife's fate makes it still sadder." 

" There surely can be no doubt about that ? '^ 
said Frank, with an eagerness of voice and look 
that did not pass the lawyer's notice. 

" I should think not ; and my poor brother-in-law 
on his dying bed seemed certain that she must 
have gone down when the yacht sank, and it was^ 
of course, this conviction that made him deaf to my 
wish that he should make some provision for her^ 
should such a contingency arise.^ 



a 
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" You should have insisted npon it/' said Franks 
with warmth. 

" It was utterly out of my power to do so. He 
would not listen.'' 

^'But should such be the case/' and Prank'a 
voice trembled slightly, for the thought had filled 
him with a hundred emotions, ^'you will, I trust, 
not hesitate one moment to tell me, and to make 
a suitable provision for her, compatible with her 
position as poor Cyril's widow. In short, I would 
allow her exactly what she is entitled to as 
his widow. But you surely do not believe in 
such a possibility, Hawke ? It would be quite a 
miracle ! " 

" I have not the slightest thought of it, and am 
afraid there is no hope for her. I wish to God 
there was, for she was one of the sweetest creatures 
I ever met, and after my marriage I had many 
opportunities of seeing and knowing her." 

Frank was silent whilst Marsden Hawke con- 
tinued, 

"Poor Cyril confessed on his dying bed, that 
one of his chief reasons for making no provision 
for her was that she would not, he was certain, 
accept it." 

"Why not?'' 

"Because she had refused any marriage settle- 
ment, and insisted that you, and you only, had a 
right to your poor uncle's estate." 
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Marsden Hawke's moment for the fulfilment of 
his promise came, and the battle raged fiercely in 
his breast for some moments. 

'^ Miss Trevor was not the only one who held 
that opinion/' said Frank calmly, fixing his honest 
eyes straight on the lawyer's. 

^' Had you the same ? *' 

" What other could I hold, when I heard from 
my poor uncle's own lips the whole story of his 
having destroyed a will which he had devised in an 
angry fit against me ? " 

" And you had no suspicion against any one ? " 
a,sked Marsden Hawke, with a face working with 
amotion. 

"Don't ask me any questions, Hawke. Who- 
ever wronged me, had their revenge right royally, 
and I will not deny they made me suffer qxdte 
enough ; but ^ All's well that end's well,' and 
the 'King has his own again,'" he added, with 
an attempt at a gaiety he did not feel, for there 
had flashed through him the " might have been," 
had he not gone away to India, and the happiness 
of his life not been marred. 

The angel that had been stealing closer and closer 
with its pure white wings to the world-stained soul, 
now completely took possession of it, and in a 
few hurried words Marsden Hawke had confessed 
all he had done. 

The result of his confession, he had all along 
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expected^ would be an immediate dismissal from hia 
position as Frank's legal adviser. But he was 
mistaken. This very confession became a pledge 
of amendment and penitence, and Frank held out 
his hand in token of his forgiveness. 

^' I shall put a trust in you now that I never did 
before, Hawke. We will keep it as a sealed book 
between us henceforth, that no one need know 
about. Of course, no one else knows ? '^ 

" Poor Martin knew it. I made use of the 
knowledge to gain his consent to my marriage with 
his sister." 

Frank started ; and he went on, 

'^ And I must confess the whole truth, Montmar. 
It was jealousy ! The fear of you as a rival that 
chiefly induced me to act as I did ! " 

Frank smiled and opened his eyes wider. 

'^ You had no reason to be jealous of me, Hawke. 
What could have put the notion into your head ? " 
he asked with a smile. 

" My own reasons. Of coui'se, I found out my 
mistake." 

•^ Do not let us talk of the past. Let bygones 
be bygones," said Frank kindly. '' And now you 
will stay to lunch with us ? I am sure Lady Kenneth 
will be very glad to see you.^' 

*^ Thanks, no ! I promised my wife to be back 
in time for dinner, and if I catch the four 
o^clock train at Southleigh, it is as much as I shall 
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be able to do, after I have completed my other 
business in Rochleigh/' 

"Have you heard from Dalyell ? '^ asked Frank 
«,s he bade him good-by in the hall. 

'^ Yes^ last mail^ and he expects to come home 
the year after next/^ 

" So he told me in his last letter/' 

Frank watched the bent figure of the old 
lawyer as it disappeared down the avenue^ and 
Btood some moments lost in thought^ until a light 
step roused him^ and a still lighter touch. 

" Dreaming, Frank ? Or are you lost in con- 
templation of Mr. Hawke's majestic figure f I 
watched him from the dining-room and have been 
wondering what news he had been communicating,** 
said Helen playfully. Frank turned round to her, 
and she read something had occurred of no ordinary 
nature. 

" Come with me out into the garden, Helen. I 
have some news to tell you.'' 

" Nothing bad I hope, Frank," she said, with a 
start. 

" No. Something good ! Very good ! And 
you will agree with me that human nature is not so 
bad after all." 

And then he told the story of the inheritance 
coming back to him, but not a word of Marsden 
Hawke's wrong-doing. 

Helen was delighted. 
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" Not that I care one bit for your being rich, 
but that you have what really belongs to you, Frank, 
and can take your proper position in Bastshire/' 

'' Then you are ambitious, Helen ? '' 

" How, Frank ! I do not understand you. Of 
course I would like you to be distinguished, and 
above most of the men about one, but I have no 
ambition for you to be rich/' 

" There is small chance of becoming distinguished 
in this life without wealth, Helen ! I have found it 
out by painful experience/' 

'^ Ah, no ! you make a mistake. Had you kept 
your health, Frank, you must have become distin- 
guished ; and even if this money, and estate, had 
not come back to you, I am sure you would have 
^stinguished yourself/' 

" Through much tribulation, I fear. The road 
to fame, some great writer has written, lies through 
that tribulation only — ^like the road to Heaven." 

Frank told her of his invitation to the lawyer. 
Helen laughed. 

'^ I am afraid had he accepted it, mother would 
not liave gone in to luncheon. She does so dislike 

him.'' 

'' He is not half such a bad fellow after all, Helen, 
and I dare say the good news he brought would 
have softened your mother's heart towards him." 

" I dare say, for it was only on your account that 
she was so angry with him, 
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And, then, from this topic they began talking of 
poor Ben^e, and Frank mentioned the doubt about 
her being alive. 

" But surely there cannot possibly be any hope 
of such a chance ? '^ 

^^ Stranger events have occurred,'' said Frank, 
'' still, I fear there can be very little hope/' 

It was well for Frank he could not see into poor 
Helen's heart that moment, and seen the terror and 
dread that filled it, where gladness and hope should 
have been. 

The thought haunted Helen long afterwards. 
It fell upon her like a shadow, and made her live 
in perpetual fear that poor Benee might appear on 
the scene, to interfere with her happiness. ' 

There was no reason for a long engagement, and 
it was with intense relief she heard Frank express 
his wish, that their marriage should take place at the 
end of September. 

'' Then we shall be able to get away to Scotland, 
at the right time of the year, and you can show me 
your beautiful Scotch lakes," said Frank. 



CHAPTER iX. 



USELESS BEQBETS. 



Sweet is true love, tho' given in vain — ^in vain." 

Lancelot and Elaine. 

Upon Mrs. Trevor the shock of Renee's melancholy 
fate fell most heavily, for it was mingled with 
the keenest self-reproach. She blamed herself for 
having ftirthered the unlucky marriage, and would 
have given ten years of her life to be able to 
recall the past few months. How differently she 
would have acted ! Imperceptibly the young girl 
had taken hold of her heart, and she had missed 
her at every turn since she left. 

The children's cries and inquiries for sister be- 
came a perfect torture to her, and in desperation 
she was compelled to exert herself to amuse and 
pacify them, in order to make them cease their 
questions. This hal its good effect both upon 
herself and the children. Their little way* auA 
aflFection won her heart, and made her invu imoi'« 
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of her attention to them^ till in time she became 
a most devoted mother, and felt happy only with 
them. The pleasure they gave her surprised her, 
and she wondered how she could have so long 
neglected them. She thanked God that He had 
awakened her in time to a sense of her trust, and 
of the sweetness of home life ; and mingled through 
all, was a sad though precious memory of poor 
Benee, who had unconsciously been the cause of the 
change in her. 

Nor did she confine her good works to her little 
ones; for Rente's sake she entered into the work 
of assisting the poor in Mr. Dawes' parish, and 
became a real help to him. 

On all sides she heard and saw how beloved 
Renee had been among the poor, — of her many 
acts of loving sympathy and goodness, and she 
was never tired of hearing these praises. 

" For all the world, ma'am,'* said one poor wo- 
man to her, ^' she'd talk as if she'd known what it 
were to be poor herself, and to have nigh a dozen 
children to look hafter. '* Some ladies, the district 
visitors as they call themselves, as come, are enough 
to make poor folks lose their tempers and wish 
they'd never come pokin' about, they're that hard 
an* pryin', and seem to think, because folks- are 
poor, they aint' got no feelin's I Miss Trevor, 
God bless her! was none o' that. She'd always 
a kind word or a smile, an' somethin' cheerin' to 
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say; for all Fve seen her look in church that sad, 
as if she'd known what 'twas to suflFer herself; 
but she never showed a bit of that to us, ma'am, 
an' were always that considerate an' kind that she 
did a body good, however bad one felt an' hard 
things were.'* 

There were stories, too, of her bravery and good- 
ness at a time when fever was raging, that made 
Mrs. Trevor's heart beat. 

'^She would come, ma'am, and bring us such 
^ood things as grapes and what not, that poor folks 
can't afford," said another ; " an' when my poor 
little Bessie lay dyin' wi' the fever and couldn't 
Test a bit, she knelt down by her an' fanned her an' 
did for her like a sweet angel. Wlien she died, she 
comforted me more nor the clergyman himself. For 
all she wasn't a mother, she seemed to feel for me, 
ma'am, an' said such sweet talk of my Bessie's bein' 
in a better place, an' out of all pain an' weariness 
of the world, you'd ha' thought the blessed young 
lady had known herself what it were to suffer, she 
^id so feel with a poor body." 

That was the secret of Eenee's power over the 
poor people. Her tender sympathy and companion 
with others, her readiness to enter into their 
troubles. She did not merely give them cold, 
conventional words, but really felt that Divine pity 
which, of all comfort in the worlds 10 the greatefft^ 
tuid emanates from love alone. However extravagant 
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the praise — and the poor will sometimes in the ftd- 
ness of their grateful hearts bestow this — Mrs. 
Trevor was never weary of hearing of her step- 
daughter. 

The only reparation that remained in her power,, 
she believed would be to try and do as Benee did. 

Mr. Dawes saw with amazement tliis change 
over her, and speaking of Renee the first time 
he met Frank, who had taken a parcel to liinn 
from Mr. Dacre, he mentioned the circumstance of 
Mrs. Trevor's great grief for her stepdaughter, and, 
also the change in her whole life. 

" It is an instance of the great power of one pure 
soul over another, even after death. Mrs. Trevor 
used to be a cold, fashionable woman ; now there i& 
no one in my parish who does more good, and the 
influence began through her association with poor- 
Miss Trevor.^' 

Frank's heart beat quicker at this praise of 
the beloved dead. He knew that she had been 
always a favourite amongst the poor, but never until 
now had he learnt how great was their love for her,, 
nor how great her influence had been over those 
around. He had not realised the beauty and purity 
of her character. He began to entertain a thought 
of calling upon Mrs. Trevor — ^but then discretion 
whispered, no. There could be no good in doing 
so. It would only open the old wound he waa 
s desirous of healing, only set his thoughts in. 
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a direction that honour forbade; and if any such 
lingering intention remained^ it was quite put away 
on meeting Mrs. Trevor one day at Aunt Joan's, 
and receiving the coldest recognition from the 
former — ^indeed, determined avoidance of him. 
The truth was, Mrs. Trevor felt angry and sore 
against every one who had in any way been unkind 
to poor Renee, and she regarded Frank as having 
sinned against her more than any one. 

It was a subject of wonder to him, however, 
why Mrs. Trevor should have treated him with 
such marked dislike, and openly repel his advances 
of friendship. 

Poor fellow I The struggle between his " honour '' 
and the love that would not be crushed, was be- 
<5oming very great, and over and over he argued with 
himself whether it was indeed an honourable pro- 
<3eeding to marry Helen, when his heart was filled 
with thoughts and regrets of his first love. 

Pity for Helen, the knowledge of her great love 
for himself, alone kept him from drawing back 
from his engagement. Besides, he looked to the 
gi'eat healer — ^Time — ^to lessen this deep love that 
had arisen with such mighty force since he had 
heard of Benee's death — a love that would be 
<;alled into being at the slightest allusion to past 
associations, by a tone of voice — or a flower — or sight 
of anything they had once looked at together. 

The baroness had returned to town, and for a few 
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ven I came back from Kreutznach. It vas all wrong 
dat we did not, Mariechen, and I always said so ; 
but, ach Gott ! de Lina did have her own vay, and 
vas so hard against her, poor darling/' 

The one dread that haunted Frank, the thought 
that after all Benee might have been saved, was 
not confined to himself, and provoked a far deeper 
dread. 

Helen Kenneth could not shake oflF an impression 
that, at the last moment, Ren6e would appear, and 
destroy all her hopes of happiness. 

Frank's manner, ever since the news of the acci- 
dent, had filled her heart with a nameless sense of 
disappointment and dread. She could not really 
find fault. Outwardly he was the most devoted 
of lovers, and attended to every wish she ex- 
pressed. But there was a something — a dim 
shadow between them that no love of hers, however 
devoted, could pierce. She felt instinctively that 
the dead was not forgotten, that Frank's love 
was not hers. Still she could not give him up. 
She clung to the hope that once married, once botmd 
by. those ties which death alone can sever^ his love 
would be all hers, and that she would be supremely 
happy. 

Her own love blinded her to the tmih^ and 
she believed that as Frank's wife, boond t<i him 
by the sacred ties of marriage, aiid m^r^l yrf^ 
mises at the altar, all dread woald ruttinh^ tatd 
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she would be no longer tormented with the feverish 
doubts and restlessness that so disturbed her now. 
Besides, supposing such a marvellous event as 
Een^e's safety did arise, how could ^t affect her ? 
Was not Frank bound to her by every honourable 
feeling f Even if he had not ceased to love Benfe, 
why should she fear ? Benee had never loved him 
as she did. She had proved herself unworthy and 
incapable of appreciating such a nature as Frank's. 
What, though, asked her conscience, if the dead 
were to arise and she found that Ren6e loved Frank, 
how then would she act ? 

This question provoked such a storm in her soul 
that bereft her of all control. In her agony and 
despair at such a possibility she almost wished she 
could see her poor rival dead and cold before her, 
that the horrible doubt might be set at rest. 

No I She could not give Frank up ! No earthly 
inducement would make her. Alas ! the love within 
her soul had not been purified through the fire yet. 
She had not learnt that true love, the holiest and 
highest, will sacrifice itself even to the death for the 
beloved object. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SPECK OF DIRT. 

'Chedslbigh church was close to The Priory, and 
indeed was attached at one time to the latter when 
a monastery, so the marriage was to take place in 
the little church. The recent death of poor Cyril, 
and all the sad circumstances attending it, made this 
more desirable besides, than that the ceremony should 
be performed in Rochleigh Church, much as the 
Rochleigh people would have liked it for the sake 
of the young squire, who had come back amongst 
them. 

The decision had been left to Frank, and he at 
once fixed upon Chedsleigh, and Sir Kenneth was far 
better pleased, as it would give more satisfaction to 
the villagers, who naturally regarded it as their 
proper due, that the daughter of the owner of The 
Priory should be married in their church. 

Secretly, however, Helen would have preferred 
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Isefop? die veddir^. wlxen Frazik had langliinglj 
obserred dor sbr woixld liaTe id be wlieded in m 
BaAf^^aer to tiie cmm^ if it rmzEBed. tiie dissnnoe 
l3«ii Hie Priorr bem^r oolr a few kmidred Tards 
aerosB die I&wil. bj a sde gtfe titac led infio die 
e huidiiA rdy no wildc& die bride widi Iisr brides- 
m^fid^ a dcasL ycnn^ gi^ <3^ Heidi's accpainimnrey 
widL Edidi IWrre and hsr dtree Toonger ssteis 
amongst chexn^ were to walk izL prcMressien; and 
caznages eudrely disp«L«ed widi. 

'^ K ic does rain., wiiick I scarcdj diiak it will, 
unless die diznace down here ba^ cbsnged smce I 
woLC abroad, Toa will all baTe to go in Badi-chairs^'' 
daid Frazik, laogbin^. 

^ I wisli Toa had decided on Bochlogk dhnrdk — 
josr rfuirch, Frank."" 

^ Whj didn't joa sar so befere, then, mj dear 
Helen ? ^ he said with a slight firown. ^ It would 
haTe been just the same to me.^ 

^ Ak I there it is^'^ said Helen with a choking 
Toice. ^ Just the sam.e! As if joa didn't care 
whether we were married or not.'* 

Thej w«e standing together in the deepening 
twilight, under the ^ladow of the aTenoe that led 
up to the house, near a little gate that was always 
tbasr patting point, and which, opened into a 
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shorter cut for Frank's walk towards Eochleigh. 
The trees were already beginning to put on their 
rich autumn tints^ and show unmistakable signs of 
the passing away of the glorious summer. 

'^ Helen/' said Prank gravely, holding her hand in 
his own, " what do you mean ? Do you doubt me ? 
And my promise ? Have I not told you over and 
over again to trust me — to believe me ? Why do 
you torture yourself, and me too, with such foolish 
doubts ? '' 

" Forgive me,'' said the poor girl penitently ; " I 
am afraid I am too exacting. I want all — every bit 
of your love ! " 

'' And you shall have it, my darling I Now give 
me the last kiss before I claim one from Mrs. 
Montmar. God bless you, dear, for your love." 
And Frank walked away, leaving her at the little 
gate watching him until he was lost to sight amongst 
the trees, and hedges by which he wended his way 
towards The Towers, where he had taken ap his 
quarters, and once more under Mrs. Brett, who was 
the proudest and happiest of women now her young 
master was restored to his own. 

Helen's heart beat with a feeling of peace and rest 
it had not felt since her engagement, and Frank's 
words seemed a presage of the happiness to come at 
last, whilst she reproached herself for ever having 
doubted, or at least expressed to him a doubt of 
his affection. 
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^ And BOW thttt 1^ oM lore is dead and oat of 
sigtt — who knows, who can teili, bot that I shall be 
loved as deariy — nay, more deaify, for hw^ I not 
been trae to bim always and loFed him fi^om the 
&st, whilst she ga^Te him ODly pain and soflfernig? 
It must be. It will be. No dond shall come be- 
tween my love and me — no separation bat deadi ! 
Renee never deserved his love ; whilst I, Oh ! God, 
to make him happy, hear me register this vow : 
I would wiHinfi'lv lav down and die," 

Strange, strange enthusiasm, lihat should in the 
midst of her bliss, and on lihe threshold of the hi^py 
life she looked forward to, prompt her to make 
such an avowal ! 

The day opened gloriously and the lar^ V^*^ 
assembled at The Priory were in the gayest of 
spirits — a bridal morning had been seldom ushered 
in with more brightness. Ijady KennetJi, who was 
wrapped in Helen's happiness, was as gay as any 
one. Unlike many an imfortnnate mother^ she 
had no separation to dread, b^ond the neoessary 
honeymoon, and Sir Kenneth was in one dfhis most 
brilliant moods. 

The little church had been decorated alD over 
with flowers, and looked like one large fiuiy 
bower, whilst the organ pealed out the wedding 
nLarch, as Helen pale, but with an unmistakable 
look of happiness, walked up the aisle followed by 
her dozen bridesmaids, who in themselves wei« a 
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sight wortli coming to see, old Betty Weston re- 
marked. 

The bridegroom stood waiting at the altar 
steps^ looking better than most bridegrooms do 
under the trying ordeal, so thought the spectators 
who thronged the little church, where their admi- 
ration was equally divided between the grave, hand- 
some face of the bridegroom, and the quiet sweet 
fece of the bride, who looked unusually well under 
her white veil and clouds of white silk. 

The bells clashed out a merry peal, and the wind 
being in the south, brought the sound of the 
Bochleigh bells as a re-echo, as Frank with his bride 
walked back through the churchyard path that was 
covered with flowers, and lined with eager lookers- 
on, who quite hid the sight of the graves and tombs 
with their holiday dresses. 

Except the bell ringers and a few others who 
couldn't help themselves, scarcely a soul re- 
mained in Bochleigh, for all had turned out to do 
honour to their beloved young master, and tes- 
tify their gladness at his return and good for- 
tune. 

Even the Zion people mustered in strong 
force, down to Messrs. Shortem and Mixem, who 
came dressed in their shiny ^^ Sunday-go- meeting '^ 
clothes and presented an imposing appearance as 
representatives of the successful citizen class. 
Frank bowed and smiled to all, for this was the 
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iirst public recognition he had received of the glad- 
ness of the people at his restored rights. 

The baroness was in great force. Dear sool^ if 
Lina had allowed her^ she would haye gone to 
chorch in her magnificent court dress^ and tiara of 
diamonds that had been worn by her great grand- 
mother at the court kA the mighty Frederick the 
Great ! But this was a display Lina had no wish to 
allow her to indulge in^ and compromised the matter 
by telling her she should go in her finery to the 
ball Frank intended to give at Christmas. 

Madame Montmar's sweet face was a study^ and 
Frank had reason to be proud of his mother as he took 
her up the aisle when he entered the church before 
the cermony^ and put her in her seat^ whilst the 
murmurs of approbation from the simple folk at her 
appearance, were flattering enough to turn a younger 
or wiser head than hers. But with all its sweetness, 
there was an unmistakable sadness, and close 
watching of her beloved son's countenance, that he 
soon detected, and, guessing its hidden meaning, 
gave her one of his light sunny smiles that went fiur 
to assure her, but did not quite satisfy her heart. 
For she would have been better pleased had she seen 
her dearest wish realised, and the only child of her 
dead friend Alice standing in Helen Kenneth's 
stead. Regret for the lost girl almost filled the 
place of joy for the living, and she feared that some 
such thought might arise in her beloved son's heart 
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^ven at the last. She kjiew so well the strange 
intricacies and windings^ the flashes of thought and 
regret^ that fill the human heart in its most 
momentous situations^ and how hard it is to crush 
or kill such thoughts. 

But the wedding was over and the bridal couple 
started on their journey to Folkestone in the midst 
of a shower of shoes and rice, without one single 
■contretemps, except indeed that on arriving at 
the Folkestone hotel, Helen's maid found she had 
made a most woful mistake, and brought away a 
box full of dresses not required, instead of the one 
containing the most necessary part of the bride's 
trousseau ! and compelled the girl in her despair to 
Appeal to the landlady of the hotel, to supply her 
with what was necessary ! 

Old Betty Weston and Mrs. Brett were at The 
Priory, of course, and were the privileged guests 
of the housekeeper, and the three indulged natu- 
rally very freely in their comments and gratifi- 
cation at the success of the whole proceedings. 
The bride had never looked so pretty in her life, 
they were sure. Master Frank looked every inch 
what he was, the handsomest and best of all the 
gentlemen, and all had gone " merrily as a marriage 
bell." 

"ExceptinV' quoth the sage Betty, ^'one thing 
now I didn't like, an' that was that big spot of 
mud on the bride's white dress. I see'd it as she 
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walked up with her pa^; an' if I dared I'd have' 
wiped it oflT, an^ all the time as she stood before the 
blessed vicar, it stuck before my eye like a worrit* 
I didn't like it/' 

^' Nonsense Betty, one of your foolish notions, I 
suppose,'' said Mrs. Hann, the Priory housekeeper^ 
'^ I s'pose it means bad luck, you'd say." 

"No one ever said what it meant," said Betty 
with calm dignity, " I never did, Mrs. H^nn. I 
knows what I knows, au' I ain't goin' to satisfy 
folks' curiosity, but I will say that I'd have given 
anythin' if that bit of dirt hadn't clung to the 
bride's dress. How it got there is the wonder." 

" That comes from folks walkin' to church," said 
Mrs. Hann, who had thought it a very queer pro« 
ceeding for gentlefolks. 

'^ Tut ! carriage or no carriage, that has nout to 
do with it. The bit o' earth wor there, an' if it 
had to come, not all the carriages in Eastshire 
would ha' stopped it." 

" What's your reason, Betty, for dislikin' it ? "^ 
asked Mrs. Brett. 

''I've got good reason, but it's no use talkin' 
about these sort o' things afore folks like Mrs. 
Hann there, who calls em' stupiditions or 
some such genteel name. I'll tell you, Mrs. 
Brett," she added lowering her voice, but still 
quite loud enough for her other listener, '' I 
never liked it since I saw a beautiful youngs 
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creature, you mind the parson at Bastleigh's wife, 
a sweet young lady, an officer^s daughter she 
wor, she got a bit mud just like Miss Helenas to- 
day on her dress, an^ she died afore the year wor 
out \ an' Pve since heard, — ^but it ain't right to talk 
of such things. May happen it wor an accident, an' 
means nout, but Fve read in an old book it wor a 
sign of the clod of earth, that is to be thrown on 
the bride's cof&n afore twelve moons." 

" La ! Mrs. Weston, you do make a creature feel 
eerie like. Don't'ee talk any more such stupiditions 
for goodness' sake, or else I'll begin to think there's 
some mischief goin' to happen." 

"Nonsense, it was only an accident as Betty 
herself says, that wor likely enough to happen as 
our young lady walked across the lawn." 

'* God send it was," said Betty fervently. Never- 
theless, the old sage did not like the omen, and 
thought over it often, after the recollection had 
passed from the minds of her listeners, who re- 
garded Betty as a little uncanny in this respect, 
and did not much heed her sayings and prognos- 
tications in spite of their frequent fulfilment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BROUGHT TO LIFE IN ' THE OUTWARD BOUND.' 

But, as many of my readers have doubtless already 
gaessed^ Ren6e was not dead. 

Wlien the yacht was struck, a scene of confusion 
and terror followed, that only those who have wit- 
nessed such a catastrophe could picture. The air 
rang with the shrieks of the terrified and drowning, 
and every one lost their presence of mind, except 
that instinct of self-preservation that made each 
look to his own safety. Cyril was bewildered and 
stunned, and seemed bereft of the power to do any- 
thing but cling to the nearest object. Ben6e alone 
stood calm and composed, the feeling uppermost in 
her heart, in the horrors that surrounded her, 
being thankfulness that, at last, the death she had 
so often coveted stood face to face with her, and 
she calmly awaited the end with a smile on her face. 

Cyril made no eflfort to save her, although she 
stood by him ; indeed, he was paralysed with fear 
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and horror, and as the ill-fated yacht parted asunder^ 
-and the deck on which they stood was engulfed in the 
water, Benee was drawn down with the force, and 
from that moment lost all consciousness until she 
found herself on a mattress, on the floor of a cabin, 
and met the anxious gaze of a pair of kind eyes bent 
-over her. 

The marvel was, she had not been crushed to 
death amongst the debris of wood and wreck, and in 
all probability she owed her life to her long dress, 
'that had got twisted round a plank. And thus. she 
had floated again to the surface and was picked up. 
When carried on the deck of the good ship ' Queen 
-of the Seas,' bound to Rio Janeiro, there was but 
small hope of bringing her back to Ufe, for she must 
have been exposed some time to the cruel waters ; 
but Captain Watson and his wife, two of the best 
souls that sailed the seas, left no attempt untried to 
restore life. 

In the meantime, the good ship sped on her voyage 
"with a favourable wind that blew her rapidly on her 
course, so that by the time the supreme efforts used 
to restore life had been crowned with success, the 
^ Queen of the Seas ' was off tjie coast of Cornwall. 

The captain's wife saw that she was rich, and of 

gentle breeding, and was struck with the handsome 

Jewellery she saw. Two massive gold bracelets 

studded with diamonds and opals on either wrist, 

■with a plain gold band, one thatFrank Montnuu* had 
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clasped on Rente's wrist — one bright summer eve- 
by the banks of the pretty Nahe long ago, which 
had never since been unclasped or removed, and 
formed a strange contrast to the splendour of the^ 
other ornaments, whilst a necklet^ with a pendant 
of the same precious stones in monogram, hung^ 
round the fair throat. The presence of so much 
jewellery elicited much surprise and conjecture,, 
naturally, from good Mrs. Watson. 

*' She's an unco' bonnie lassie/' she said in the 
unmistakable accents of a Scotchwoman. "And 
she's got gewgaws enough for the Lady Princess 
hersel' ! Poor bairn ! It's like enough there'U be 
sore greetin' for her this day. An' mercy on us, 
Freddie ! She's got a real weddin' ring ! A mere 
wean lassie ! God be gude to us." And the kind 
soul's eyes filled with tears, as she continued gently 
rubbing the inanimate form. 

When the sweet eyes opened at last, and looked 
up at the strange faces, Mrs. Watson almost cried 
out with joy, and was only prevented ftom goings 
oflF into a hearty fit of sobbing by her husband, who 
told her not to make a fool of herself, though his 
own eyes glistened with something more than de- 
light. The questioning look that met the good 
woman's eyes was immediately answered. 

" Don't ask any questions, my bonnie leddie, an' 
bide quiet a wee bittie like a gude bairn ! You're 
with kin' friens who'll take care of ye." And Mrs.. 
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Watson began to administer in the smallest quantity 
Liebig's beef-tea with brandy, and continued doing 
so until aU danger of faintness and exhaustion 
passed, and then the ^^ wean lassie '^ began to speak 
in reply to the questions the good woman put to her. 

" We're off Cornwall, my leddie, an' if s nigh 
break o' momin' ; when the sun's up a bittie my 
gude man '11 send a boat on shore wi' a mes- 
sage." 

But to this proposition, Benee shook her head, 
and said as firmly as her small strength would 
allow, 

'' No— no ! " 

^^ Shall we sen' a telegram ? " 

" No — ^no ! " said Renee, whose brain was hazy 
and conftised, but still felt a delicious sense of 
dreaminess and peace. *' Only let me sleep ! " 

" So you shall, baimie," said Mrs. Watson sooth- 
ingly ; but, nevertheless, she had no intention of 
her sleeping in her exhausted state, and even whilst 
she dozed kept wetting her lips with her great 
remedy of Liebig every quarter of an hour all 
through the day, and never left her for a moment, 
but sat down on the deck by her — ^in the midst of a 
somewhat rolling motion— caused by a heavy swell 
on the sea. 

A week later the ' Queen of the Seas ' was in the 
open ocean, making her way with full sails under a 
favourable breeze. Renee was carried up on deck 
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and placed on a pile of cushions that the good 
captain had arranged with his own hands. Of 
course she excited the greatest curiosity amongst 
the kind-hearted sailors^ who regarded her with 
special interest, which the sight of her sweet face 
increased still more, and there was not a man on 
board but would willingly have perilled his life to* 
save hers again. 

As for Mrs. Watson, she guarded and watched 
over her very much as she would have watched and 
tended her new-bom baby, had she been blessed 
with one. 

In a few days a great change came over the in- 
valid. Her cheeks lost their deathly whiteness^ 
and the light came into her eyes. Mentally and 
physically she became stronger. It was a passing 
from death to life every way. The exhilarating air 
of the element she had been accustomed to as a 
little child, filled her with fresh life and health, and 
but for the uncertain future, which would obtrude^ 
itself in the midst of the delicious quiet and calm 
of board-ship existence, she would have been per- 
fectly contented. 

Her kind friends attributed her sad looks na- 
turally to regrets, at first. 

In the fulness and gratitude of her heart she 
told the whole story of her luckless marriage, and 
gradually had confessed to Mrs. Watson how love- 
less a one it had been, and how gladly she had 
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welcomed death as an escape from a life she shrunk 
from witli a man she could not love. 

^' But that was verra wicked of you, my baim/' 
said the kind-hearted woman, who felt rather shocked 
at this strange indifference to death. "We mustn't 
turn cowards an' look for death, but bide the Lord's 
time.'' 

'' I knew it was wrong of me, but if you only 
knew how I suffered, dear Mrs. Watson. How I 
tried my best to be brave. I could not help it, for 
I do not love him. And you have promised me not 
to let any one know I am alive, remember ! " 

''We'll do our best, bairn. It'll be three months 
or more before we make the homeward-voyage, an' 
by that time ye'U be stronger an' get reconciled 
to your husband, my dearie." 

But Renee shook her head. She would rather 
not get stronger. She would rather die than 
return to the life before her. When they got to 
Rio, perhaps Captain Watson could get her a 
situation as a governess there ; anything would be 
preferable to returning to England. 

The pure sea breezes of the ocean did much to 
restore Renee's health, but still she was a much 
longer time gaining strength than she would have 
done, had not the future pressed so heavily upon 
her, and besides, she must have been on the verge 
of a serious illness, when she was so nearly drowned ; 
at least, Mrs. Watson thought so. 
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" 1 used to feel very ill often, as if a cloud han^ 
over me that I could not shake off. I think I 
should have been very ill, too, if I hadn't been 
drowned/' she laughingly added. 

" Like enough, my dearie. You were just saved 
from brain fever, I should na' wonder, and that's 
what my Freddie says, and he's a bit of a doctor 
ye ken.'' 

The contrivances for Eenee's wardrobe were 

amusing in the extreme, and both Mrs. Watson and 

her faithful servant had to contribute from their 

store of apparel. In spite, however, of a somewhat 

different figure to both, Mrs. Watson being a tall 

woman with large bones, and Elspeth a little squat 

figure as broad as she was high, Renee was the 

prettiest sight on board the beautiful ^ Queen of the 

Seas,' and an object of worship amongst all the 

sailors, with whom she was a great favourite, 

and who were never tired of looking at her sweet 

face when she came on deck. Benee had a great 

weakness for the sons of Neptune, and always 

had a few kind words to say to them, to their intense 

pleasure. 

" If our baimie hadlived, Freddie, she'd have been 
just her age," said Mrs. Watson to her better half, 
as they lay in their swinging cot, talking during one 
of the night watches. 

'^ That she would, Isabel, and may be she might 
have been as bonnie." 
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'^ The Lord kens, Freddie ! I feel like a mither 
to the pair bairn !*' she said, after a few moments, 
during which panse she had gulped down the tears 
that had come up to her throat from her heart, 
to use her own phrase, "An^ the bairn told me 
to-day I was like a mither to her ! Puir wean ! A 
pretty creature yon woman, her stepmither, must 
be ! What do you say to keepin' the ^{hild as our 
own, Freddie dear ? " 

" You talk like one of the foolish virgins, Isabel ! 
You forget she's got a husband ; and, like enough, 
weTl hear something about him when we get to the 
end of the voyage/' 

"I'll hide her in the hold, Freddie, before he 
«hall take her away ! It's that thought that keeps 
the lassie white, an' so sair looking." 

'' What would a fine young lady like her do 
amongst such plain folks as we, Isabel ? She wouldn't 
like our ways." 

" Tut, Freddie. You're talkin' nonsense your- 
sel' now. The bairn's got no fine fangled notions 
in her bonnie head ! Why she talks of goin ' as a 
teacher." 

" That would never do," said Capt. Watson. " I'd 
be glad enough to keep her, Isabel, but you know 
there's no trifling with the law. If her husband 
finds her out she'll have to go to him." 

" Then it won't be my fault if she is found ! I'll 
do everythin' to hide the sweet lass ! It's a cryin' 
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shame, Freddie, that a girl should be makit to wed 
wi' a man she canna bide ! An' in a free country,. 
too ! It's worse than the Turks themselves/' 

^^ You can do as you like, Isabel. FU not stop 
you from hiding her, but I'll not put myself in the^ 
power of the law." 

" No ! Of course not ! It's like all you men \ 
You're alw^s so fearfu' an' canny ! You dinna 
mind a bit for the puir lassie's feelin's, an' as dour 
as flint ! You think that one man's as grood as 
anither for a lass ! " 

How much more the warm-hearted soul would 
have said in her wrath it is difficult to say ; the fa- 
miliar sound of her ' Freddie's ' snoring put an end 
to all the hard things she might have said against 
men in general. 

The voyage to Rio was a delightful one, and such 
a succession of bright days, and favourable winds, as 
to warrant the remarks uttered by all on board, that 
they never remembered a finer one. In spite of 
the dread at Rente's heart, she enjoyed the life 
immensely, and really got stronger every day, and 
consequently brighter; but as they neared the 
destined port her spirits began to sink, and it 
required all Mrs. Watson's ready tact to keep her 
from thinking and giving way to despair. It was 
with great, difficulty that she was persuaded to go 
on deck as the ship neared the glorious harbour. 
Once there, all fears were absorbed in one delicious- 
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throb of enjoyment at the beauty that met her gaze^ 
as the 'Queen of the Seas' glided gracefully 
through the entrance of the most beautiful harbour 
in the world. Never had she seen such a picture 
of enchantment. 

It was early morning, before the sun had obtained 
much power, and every object stood out clear and 
distinct. The granite mountains on eit^j^er side, and 
the famous sugar-loaf mountain, seemed like senti- 
nels at the mouth of the harbour guarding the love- 
liness within. A slight mist hung over the numer- 
ous valleys, but, as the sun rose, cleared ofi*, and 
showed the white and red houses nestling amongst 
the green hills; and the whole town, with its 
churches and squares, came in view as the ship went 
by the lovely little islands, that dotted the blue 
waters like huge emeralds. Altogether the scene 
was one of fairy enchantment, and the first impres- 
sion of seeing it remained photographed for ever in 
Renee's memory. Captain Watson, with delicate 
thoughtfulness, read the English newspapers care- 
fully through, to see if there was any intelligence 
about the catastrophe which had so strangely 
become a subject of interest to him. And there he 
read of poor Cyril's death. Mrs. Watson broke the 
news to Renee, for her good husband had no wish ta 
witness the probable pain it would cause. 

Poor Ren6e ! her self-reproaches and remorse were 
very keen, and, with the impulse of a generous nature,. 
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she forgot all the pain she had suffered through poor 
Cyril in regret for his sad fate. Mrs. Watson, with 
her clear head, reasoned her out of the morbid 
feeling of reproach she really had no cause to con- 
demn herself with. 

"It was the Lord's doin 'an' none of yours, 
dearie ! " 

" But I was so wicked, Mrs. Watson ! I hated 
poor Cyril when we left in the yacht, and felt so 
glad when the accident happened ! I wished that 
we might be all drowned." 

" Do you think, bairn. He minds our sinfu' 
wishes ? Na ! na ! It wad go ill wi' us often if 
He did ! He's more merciful, an' kens our weak- 
ness ! The puir lad was called in the Lord's gnde 
time. You must nae greet sae." 

" If it had only been I who was drowned ; but 
Cyril, poor Cyril ! " And Ren6e moaned in her 
remorse. 

" Dinna greet so, dearie ! I tell ye the Lord kens 
whom to tak' an' whom to leave. ' Twas His doin' 
an' nane of yours. If you'd ha' wished the puir man 
dead, ye might greet, but — ^ 

" Oh ! no, no," cried poor Renee with a shudder, 
" I never wished that. I wished often I might die ; 
and just before the accident I felt so wretched, I 
did wish that the yacht might sink ! And it's this 
that makes me so wretched; I feel as if I had killed 
poor Cyril ! 
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" Na ! na ! dearie^ dinna look at it sae badly. 
The hearts of us all is desperately wicked, ye ken 
the Scripture tell us, an' all kind o^ thoughts an' 
evil come into it that we dare nae talk aboot, but tho 
Lord is too merciful to tak' any heed o' that. Dinna 
greet any mair, dearie. Ye canna do mickle good by 
it now." 

It required all the good woman's tact and kindness 
to rouse Renee from her grief; she would not 
leave her to herself, but took her on shore every 
day and showed her all the sights in Rio, and thus 
succeeded gradually in getting her mind into a 
healthier condition. 

Ben^e wrote a long letter to Edith Dacre of her 
wonderful rescue, and of the kind friends she was 
with, but begged her to keep the news a secret, 
except to her own people, until she returned home, 
which would probably be in January following. 

She wrote a few lines to Mr. Dawes to break 
the news to her stepmother, but did not writt^ 
herself, and begged nothing should be said to H-liy 
one else. Mrs. Watson did not persuado ht«r In 
write to Mrs. Trevor, and indeed rather ^Vkm\\f\^m\ 
her doing so, saying she had not boon m kflMl m« 
to deserve such consideration. 

" Stepmithers don't greet much iiboiit i\\^\f Ihia- 
bands' bairns as a rule, I ken wool/' wiik Iiw fm^mV , 
''Bide your time till we got bi4ck U) Ki*k'^'<^1, 
dearie. My Freddie thinkn woMl imH I/* \imS^ 
till the end of November, for frdght* hf^ ttwf*/ J//w 
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he tells me. I diima care how long we stay ; one 
place is as good as anither^ when Fm wi' my 
Freddie — and weTl go an' see all that's to be seen ; 
the churches, for all they're maistly Popish, an' 
we'll go to the Opera an' see the Emperor and 
the Empress an' snch a blaze of diamonds an' 
gewgaws, dearie, as'U make yoar bonnie eyes 
blink again ! an', then, my Freddie's got some 
firiens who he always goes to see somewhere out 
in the country, a real pretty place, an' of course 
ye'll go wi' us, an' glad enough they'll be to see 
such a sweet English lassie in their house ! " 

Kenee looked at her deep mourning, which the 
purse of her kind friends had supplied her with, 
and then at the mirror which adorned the small 
saloon of the 'Queen of the Seas,' and could not 
help smiling at the misapplication of the term 
sweet English lassie ! There was not much 
of the brightness and life so characteristic of 
English girls, in the pale, sad face that was 
reflected opposite in the glass. 

"I look far more like an old woman of forty, 
Mrs. Watson," she said with a smile. 

'^ Bless the bairn ! a woman's not to call old at 
forty ! " said she, a little piqued at the insinuation 
at her own age. 

" Of course, dear, I do not mean that forty is so 
old, but it does seem old to me, you know." And 
the kind soul was mollified at once. 
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Renee would not go to the Opera, feeling that 
it would seem a mark of disrespect to poor Cyril, 
whose memory she was painfully sensitive to show 
«very attention to. 

^^You may be right, tny dearie, but it's nae 
widdie ye are, nae mair than myseP, at heart. 
But folks must pay heed to the world's tongue, I 
ken, an' maybe you're right. The gude Lord 
forfend ye should ever be a real widdie nae mair 
than mysel', for I'm thinkin' it 'uld go hard 
wr ye.' 

'^ I shall never, never, marry again, dear," said 
Ben6e, with a sad, far-ofif look in her sweet blue 
-eyes. 

''You're nae twenty years old yet, bairn, an 
dinna ken what ye'll do ! " 

There was one thing Mrs. Watson would not 
let Ben^e wear, and that was a widow's cap. 

" It's an uncanny thing for your bonny head an' 
beautiful hair. An' ye're no goin' to wear it, 
-dearie, save in your bonnet when you go out." 

To this Renee was obliged to submit, but very 
reluctantly, poor girl, for she was most desirous of 
paying every outward mark of respect to Cyril's 
memory. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

^TH£ QUIXN OF TH£ 8SAS' HOMSWABD BOUND. 

The 'Qneen of the Seas^ remained more than 
two months in the harbonr of Rio^ and in that 
time Renee had passed a most enjoyable life. The 
beantifal sights of the place were a source of 
constant delight. 

But the pleasantest part of the time was a visit 
with her kind friends to Petropolis, about forty 
miles distant from the town^ and in the midst of the 
most enchanting scenery. At least it appeared so 
to Renee, who thought that lovelier scenes could 
not exist anywhere in the world. The flowers and 
ferns were a perpetual delight to her, and Mrs. 
Watson lived in terror during the whole month of 
their visit, that she would be either stung by a 
centipede or poisoued by a snake, in her venturesome 
excursions, and searches for her beloved ferns. 

The house they were visiting at was on the brow 
of a hill, and surrounded by beautiful gardens, all 
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the more beantifiil in contrast to the wilderness of 
jungle beyond. Roses^ violets, and camellias grew in 
the richest profusion, but chief of all she recognised 
an old eastern favourite in the beautifol gardenia 
with its pure white petals, glossy leaves and 
delicious fragrance. Familiar fipuits in the form 
of bananas and oranges, planted in long avenues 
in the garden, recalled vividly her old Indian home 
and carried her back to her happy childhood, whilst 
the house with its large, lofty rooms, and broad 
verandah paved with marble, again reminded her of 
that home, so that she seemed to be living over 
her childhood again. The whole scene was most 
beautiful, and one she would never forget. It 
awoke the most delicious sense of life in her 
being, and she would have willingly remained in 
the fairy place for the rest of her days. 

With some one to sympathise with her, and 
appreciate the beauties around her, Petropolis 
would have been an Elysium of delight. Her 
enthusiasm led her often to do more in the way of 
sight- seeing than her strength was equal, to even 
to venturing up to the top of the famous peak of 
Corcovado, that she might see the beautiful har- 
bour with its numberless little green islets, covered 
with cactus and palms that almost kissed the blue 
waters beneath. 

It was with great regret she bade adieu to 
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kind friends and Petropolis, and the regret was 
mntoal, for Captain Watson's friends had taken the 
greatest interest in her^ and indeed had persuaded 
her to remain altogether with them. 

The remainder of the time at Bio was spent on 
boards with visits on shore to the famous Botanical 
Gardens and the Bue Direita^ where Benee was 
never tired of looking at the beautiful feather 
flowers^ and her kind friends were never wearied of 
making purchases for her^ and loading her with 
treasures. One wreath of pure white and green 
Mrs. Watson had given her, what she called a ' bridal 
garland,^ at which Ben^ had shaken her head 
with a mournful look in her sweet eyes, that quite 
reproached the good woman for having made 
the remark. 

With a keen pang of regret Benee watched 
the last faint outlines of the Organ Mountains 
and their fantastic shapes. She stayed late on 
deck with Mrs. Watson, until only a very faint 
line was visible on the horizon, whilst overhead 
blazed the stars in all the brilliance of dark night, 
and shining over all the others the glorious 
" Southern Cross.'' As long as memory lasted, 
however bright her existence might be, she 
would treasure the recollection of her visit to Bio 
Janeiro among the happiest and most wonderful. 
Indeed, she seemed to have been in dreamland the 
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"whole time, and dreaded the waking, and resolved 
one day to pay it another visit. 

" I hope then you will do so in the ^ Queen of 
the Seas,' '* said Captain Watson. 

^^Of coarse. I should trust myself with no 
other captain ! '' said Eenee. 

"I should think not!'' said Mrs. Watson. 
^' And, dearie, mind we'll keep you to your word 
some day. I wonder you did nae mak that poor 
fellow Bums happy, and marry him," she con- 
tinued, '* if you're so fond of Rio, dearie." 

" Ah ! that was another thin^ altogether. You 
know, mother," — Renee had called her by this 
endearing title for some time,-—" you know I 
shall never marry again. It was very good of 
Mr. Bums to care for me, but I told him how 
impossible it was, and that I should never 
marry." ^ 

'^ Weel, weel, dearie, ye ken best nae doot, but 
there's time enough before ye yet, and I shouldna' 
-wonder ye'U change your mind." 

The ^ Queen of the Seas' meanwhile sped on 
like a thing of life on her homeward track, and 
the distance grew less and less between Eng- 
land. 

Ben^e was a changed being altogether, the 

iight of health beamed in her eyes, and her step 

was as elastic as a fawn's. She had never felt so 

strong before. One only shadow hung over her, 
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the loss of Frank's love. She had read of hia 
marriage in an English newspaper at Rio, and 
from that moment had renoanced all hope, and 
felt that part of her life henceforth w^ a sealed 
chapter. Gradually the pain and the conflict within 
became less, and the old wound was almost 
healed. A peace and joy that is often the reward 
of suffering filled her heart, and she conquered 
her own regrets and sorrow in the conviction of 
Frank's happiness. He had chosen and preferred 
another. And though the knowledge brought a 
sharp sense of pain with it, yet the fire , through 
which she had passed had purified self, and she 
was contented to be happy in his happiness, how^ 
ever separate from her own. Her love was her 
own. No one could rob her of that privilege, and 
she would guard it as the most precious thing she 
possessed. 

The memory of the past was most precious. Not 
a word, not an action of Frank's had been forgot- 
ten, and although at times, wild hopes and conjectures 
of whether he had loved her or not, often brought 
with them an exquisite feeling of pain, she would 
rather suffer that pain than wholly banish the 
sweet delusions from her memory. 

It was not strange that Een6e's heart sank a 
little as the white cliffs of England came in sight, 
and that as they neared the spot where the ill- 
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fated yacht had sank, her mind was filled with a hun- 
dred doubts and fears. 

Hitherto in the strange, romantic condition in 
which she had found herself, its novelty and excite- 
ment had prevented her from thoroughly realising 
her position ; now as she neared England^ her 
heart misgave her^ and her courage almost forsook 
her^ as she saw the approaching end to her plea- 
sant board-ship life and the society of her kind 
friends. 

She would willingly have acceded to their urgent 
wish, and remained with them always, but of course 
there were other claims upon her. She did promise, 
however, in the event of her stepmother's return 
to India, that she would make her home with her 
kind friends on board the ^ Queen of the Seas,' 
to which she had become strongly attached. 

Only those who have passed a pleasant period on 
board ship can comprehend Benee's attachment to 
her floating home. 

And of course the ' Queen of the Seas ' had a 
i^pecial claim on her, for it was on board its decks 
that she had been carried, and saved from a wfetery 
grave. 

" Dear old ship ! '* she said lovingly, as the 
stately vessel glided on, under a glorious moonlit 
sky, a fresh breeze filling her sails, and sending her 
on at the rate of nine miles an hour. ^^ I shall 
always love it as long as I live ! If people only 
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knew the delight of board-ship life, they would not 
cry it down so, I am sure ! I don't think, mother, I 
could ever be happier than I have been with you on 
the voyage,'^ she added lovingly, turning her sweet 
face to her friend, that in the soft moonlight looked 
so pure and tender. 

^^ Bless the bairn ! And I canna recollect when 
we've had a pleasanter voyage, dearie. My Freddie 
and I will never forget it, an' ye ken your promise 
that if your stepmither goes awa' to India, you '11 
come wi' us ? " 

^^ I shall not forget. There would be nothing to 
keep me in England. I have no one in the world 
but my little brother and sisters, and they would 
be at school, poor wee things ! " 

The passage home had been a splendid one until 
entering the channel, and then the cold and obsti- 
nate east winds set in with a vengeance, and some 
days passed before they passed the Downs. 

At Gravesend Eenee was much surprised to meet 
Marsden Hawke, who came on board to meet her I 
Prom him she heard the whole explanation of 
the will. How, when Cyril lay dying, he had in- 
sisted upon leaving everything to Frank. 

^^ I did my best to persuade him to make a pro- 
vision for you in case you were alive, but he would 
not listen, and would not believe in such a possibility,. 
I suppose. He insisted that by rights Mr. Mont- 
mar was his uncle's heir," — and here Marsden 
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looked sKghtly confased, — ^^ and made a will so that 
everything reverted to him. It was most generous 
you will admit, still I regret exceedingly he did not 
follow out my wishes regarding the contingency that 
has arisen/' 

Renfe smiled one of what Mrs. Watson called 
her ' bonny smiles'. Never had she felt so tender 
a feeling for poor Cyril as when she heard of this 
generosity. 

'' He did quite right. How could any one believe 
such a possibility as my being saved? Besides, I 
do not want any more, Mr. Hawke, than I have. 
My kind friends here wish me to live with them, 
and accompany them in their voyage.'* 

''My dear young lady, you never could stand 
such a dismal life ! On board a sailing vessel, 
too!^^ 

'^ Ah ! that is all you know about it, Mr. Hawke. 
I could live and die on the sea ! I always loved 
it, but, since I was so nearly drowned, I like it even 
better ! '' 

Marsden Hawke looked at her with amazement. 
Certainly her appearance confirmed her opinion. 
He thoaght he had never seen her look better or 
stronger, in spite of her sombre widow's dress. 

Renee had only one regret on hearing that she was 
left totally unprovided for, and that was her inability 
to repay lier kind friends for what she was in. 
debted to them. 
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*' Not but what I believe they would have been 
offended if I had offered to repay them for all they 
have spent on me,'^ she added with beamiDg eyes. 
" They love me like their own child, I think ! I 
could not have dreamt strangers would have been 
so good and kind/' 

'' But of course you will repay them. It shall 
be my place, as your poor husband's brother-in-law, 
to do so/' said Mr. Hawke. 

Benee opened her blue eyes with astonishment, 
at such an offer from him ! What could have 
caused such a change, or what did it all mean? 
Something of this surprise he guessed, for he an- 
swered, 

'' You see I have made so much money, I have 
plenty to spare ; and then perhaps you have 
not heard I am the happy father of a little 
son, Miss Trevor. I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Martin — and I'm not the money-grubli0r I once 
was." 

Renee held out her hand with a smile to 
him. This man after all had human sym- 
pathies and affections^ and was not the man of 
stone she had believed him always ! Surely there 
was more goodness in the world than she had 
thought ! 

" I am so glad, Mr. Hawke ! How glad and proud 
you must be ! " And then Renee proceeded to ask 
more affectionately after Clara than she had done. 
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and also to inquire how he had learnt she was 
alive. 

^^ Through your old friend the rector of Roch- 
leigh. But he told me in the strictest confidence^ 
and indeed thought I ought to know it, in order 
to prepare for your return. My wife of course is 
in ignorance of the matter, and to every one it 
will be as great a surprise as it will be a delight. 
K you knew how you have been mourned, my 
dear young lady, you would think it was worth 
being drowned for a while, to prove the attachment 
of your friends ! " he said laughingly. 

From him she learnt of her stepmother^ s changed 
habits, and her devotion to her home and children, 
and all the news ; and though unasked for, she heard 
all about Frank's wedding and how he was quite 
43ettled down into married life, though he spent much 
of his time in London, as he had entered public life 
and had been returned one of the members for 
Eastshire. 

'* He is one of the most rising young men of the 
day, and his wife must feel very proud of him. But 
she complains of his being too much occupied in 
public life.'' 

Ben6e listened with deep interest and pride to his 
praises of Frank. 

Captain Watson's head-quarters were at Graves- 
end, Mrs. Watson disliking London very much, 
«o Ben6e went on shore with them there and 
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remained until Mrs. Trevor and Marsden Hawke 
came down, which they did the next day, and 
then took leave of her kind friends who would have 
given much to keep her with them, and whose 
parting was only softened by a pressing invitation 
from Mrs. Trevor, that they should go and stay 
with Renee at Richmore Terrace. 

As for Mrs. Trevor, she cried and laughed by 
turns over Renee, and made such a fuss over her 
as to very much alter Mrs. Watson's preconceived 
notions and prejudices, and Renee herself was as 
much surprised as she was delighted. Half of her 
dread to return to England had been the fear 
of being again thrown into her stepmother's 
society, recollecting with painful experience how 
she had exercised her power over her. The change 
in both the old lawyer and Mrs. Trevor made her 
marvel exceedingly, and wonder whether she had 
wrongly judged them before ! 

When she reached home, and saw how changed 
that too was^ for the better, how the little brother 
and sisters clung to their mother, and how she 
cared for them, her surprise and pleasure still in- 
creased. She felt after all that she was not so for- 
lorn or desolate, and looked hopefully to the future. 

" We shall be two interesting young widows, , 
Renee,'' said Emma, " and will live together, I hope,, 
to the end of our days." 

" Then, you will not go out to India ? " 
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Mrs. Trevor shook her head. 
" I could not take the chicks^ and I cannot 
leave them behind ! Perhaps when Miss Winifred 
grows up I will return, but not before/' 

Ren6e threw her arms round her stepmother,, 
and kissed her as she had never done before. 

'' Now we shall be as happy as possible/' she 
said gaily ; '^ and, oh ! Emma, do let us go and live 
in the country somewhere/' 

'' That is just what I intend doing. Sir Kenneth 
only took this house for two years, and our time 
expired at Christmas. Where would you like to 
go ? Ton shall choose." 
But Benee had no choice. 

'' Would you like the Dovecot, in Bastshire ? It is 
to be let.'' She saw Rente's 'face change, but con- 
tinued^ " It is a lovely spot and the house most com- 
fortable, but if you don't care for it, Ren6e, of course 
I will give up all idea of it. Old Sir Eoger is dead, 
and his son and wife have gone to live with old 
Lady Wingate at the Grange." 

^' I have no objection, Emma. Indeed I should 
like the Dovecot very much, and it would be just the 
house for the children. They can go straight down 
from the lawn on to the beach, and altogether 
it wiU be charming." 

'^ It is quite away, dear, from Rochleigh," said 
Mrs. Trevor, '^ and you need not fear meeting any 
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of those people/^ she added^ with a touch of her 
old scorn. 

''But what will Mr. Dawes say to our going 
^way ? He will miss you so much^ Emma.'' 

'' I don't think so ; there are plenty of workers 
now in the parish." 

" Ah^ it was your good example^ Emma^ I am 
sure." 

'' And yours, child ! Don't give me more praise 
than I deserve. But, seriously, we both talked 
^ver the plan, Mr. Dawes and myself, and came to 
the conclusion that it would be better for the children 
and yourself to leave London. There will be 
plenty of work at Southleigh for us, Ben6e, for the 
vicar takes no interest whatever in his parish, 
and the poor people are dreadfully neglected, 
thanks to old Lady Wingate, who thinks they are 
made to grovel," 

''You seem to know all the Eastshire news," 
said Renee looking up with a smile. 

" Of course I do. Bentall tells me everything ! 
she is such a treasure, Renee I After you left I 
don't know what I should have done but for her. 
She will go out of her mind with joy, when she 
hears of our intention of going to live at South- 
leigh. You are sure, Renee, you don't mind living 
there ? " she added, anxiously scrutinising her 
stepdaughter's face as she spoke. 

No, indeed, Emma I I shall like it very much ! 
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The Dovecot is a lovely place^ and it is secluded 
firom every one/* 

So it was arranged that Mrs. Trevor should take 
possession of the place in March^ to the children's 
intense delight. 



CHAPTER XTII. 



BENEE BACK AGAIN. 



The news of Renee's safety, and arrival in England^ 
was received with intense joy by those who loved 
her; as soon as it was known she had reached 
London^ the Dacres and Lina hastened up from 
Eastshire to see her. Edith remained at Bichmore 
Terrace for several days. Lina had been most 
demonstrative in her joy. 

" I never could believe you were drowned. It 
was too dreadful to credit I And how well you are 
looking, darling ! ^^ and. kisses and tears followed 
in quick succession. Her mother and the baroness 
were away at Kreutznach, Lina informed Benee^ 
but would be back to London in the spring. 

" I shouldn^t wonder if they don't hurry over 
on purpose to have an earlier look at you ! Oh, 
Ren ! if you only knew how weVe all mourned for 
you ! But I would not put on black. I never 
<30uld believe you were actually dead ! It is a most 
wonderful story ! To think you were picked up 
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and carried away ! But why didn^t the people 
on board let us know you were alive ?^^ Ben6e 
felt for the moment embarrassed for a reply, 
whilst Lina added, ''It was very bad beha- 
viour/' 

" They were not to blame/' said Benee warmly, 
interrupting Lina's speech. ''It was a long time 
before I recovered, and when I got well, I did not 
see the use of telling any one that I was alive. 
I did not know any one would have cared much if 
I were.'' 

" Oh ! Renee, don't reproach me, dear. You are 
perfectly right. We all behaved scandalously to 
you, and I worst of any, but let bygones be 
bygones. I felt so angry at your going over to the 
enemy's camp. Don't look so grave, Ren. You 
know* I never could bear your hus — poor Cyril, 
and when I heard you were engaged to him I did 
feel so mad." 

" Don't let us talk of that time, Lina ! It is 
buried away out of sight, and now you can afford 
to be good to me. Your brother has gone back 
to The Towers, and poor Cyril is dead I Don't 
let us talk about it." 

Lina looked up at Renee's face. Had she loved 
Cyril so very much ? True she was in the deepest 
mourning, and had on a widow's cap, but if she 
loved Cyril, how could she speak so calmly about 
his death ? 
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" I never thought, Ren, you cared enough for 
poor Cyril to many him. I can't tell you how 
surprised I was, when I first heard you were really 
going to marry him/' 

'^ Lina darling, please do not ask any questions 
or talk about my marriage. It was all a sad 
dream to me.'' 

'^ It was very real, my poor Ben6e ! " said Lina 
affectionately. '^ However, now I have got my own 
sweet Ren back, I don't care for what Aa« passed 
and we shall all be as happy as possible. 

Only once Lina made an allusion to her brother 
and his wife. 

^' They are seldom at The Towers, for somehow, 
between ourselves, Ren, I don't think Frank cares 
so much for his old home. He is dreadfully changed 
since he went to India, and is so grave, and takea- 
up with parliamentary business, you would not 
know him I fancy. If I didn't know he was fond 
of Helen, and that she worships him, I should think 
they were not happy." 

Ren^e made no reply, but wondered in hei* own 
heart at the change. 

'^ He was amazed when he heard of your being 
alive, Ren. I thought he would have fallen down 
with astonishment, and he staggered against the 
wall as if I had pushed him. I am going to 
Queen's Gate, that is their town house, you know, 
when I leave you. How funny it is you have never 
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seen Frank since lie came back from India. But of 
conrse you will see him now. Helen is sure to 
call.'' 

Ren^ felt thankful when Lina's prattle ceased 
and she was left alone. Her visit had powerfully- 
conjured up the past, and shown her that the old 
wound 'was not yet quite healed. The very neces- 
sity to restrain her feelings from Lina's observation 
had added to her pain. With Edith Dacre, who 
was still stopping at Richmore Terrace, it wa3 very 
different. She had outburdened her whole heart 
to her, and spoken unreservedly of what she had 
gone through, and this outpouring had been bene- 
ficial every way. When Lina took her departure, 
Edith saw by Rente's manner how trying the 
ordeal had been. 

'' I do hope Mrs. Montmar will not call," said 
Ren6e abruptly. "And yet why should I dread 
seeing her ? '' 

" It will be better for you to see her, dear,'' said 
Edith kindly. 

" I dare say, and have it over. But somehow 
I dread the interview, and would give much to 
escape it. She may not call." 

Most likely not, so don't think about it." 
Don't you help to make me a coward, Edith," 
said Renee with a smile. '' It is very wrong of u)a 
to indulge in any feeling against Hobn. Wljy 
should I ? She has done me no harm," 
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Edith made no reply. She would not express, 
her own thoughts upon the subject^ for it could do 
no good either to Ben6e or Helen, now. 

But Helen did not call, and merely sent a note 
expressing her regret, that she was obliged to leave 
town suddenly, but hoping to see her on her re- 
turn. When she did come back to London the 
Trevors had moved down to Southleigh^ and as 
Frank's parliamentary duties kept him in town 
until Easter, Benee was spared the pain of the 
visit. 

Madame Montmar came over to England before 
Easter, and just a few days before the Trevors left 
London. She had already written a most loving 
letter to Benee that prepared her for an affectionate 
meeting, and, indeed, no words seemed sufficient to 
express her delight and joy as she clasped Ben6e to 
her heart again. Ah, me I how delicious too it was 
to find how dearly she was beloved by Frank's 
mother. This was the greatest happiness she had 
experienced since her return home. 

B.en^e was literally torn to pieces between all 
her friends, and was made as much of as she could 
desire. The very fact of the estrangement before 
her ill-fated marriage made Madame Montmar all 
the more tender and demonstrative now in her ex- 
pressions of affection. 

"If Mrs. Trevor goes to India, you must come 
and live with me, and Aunt Gertrude. It is 
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your natural home^ dear child^ and you most 



come. 



Bat Emma is not going for the present^ thank 
you, petite m^re. And until then, of course, I 
musl remain with her.^^ 

" Ah ! my child, how I wish you had never left 
me. Over and over again I have mourned your 
leaving us. You have never been the same bright 
Benee since.'' 

'' But a wiser, steadier Renee. You must con- 
fess,'' she said lovingly, kissing the dear face and 
stroking the silver hair on the dear head, '* I could 
not have expected to remain always as happy and 
■contented as I was with you." 

" God bless you, my child, for saying you were 
happy with us." 

'' I shall never be so happy again, petite mdre* 
It would be impossible," she added in a low voice* 

" You are only twenty, my child. You do not 
•know what happiness may yet be in store for jonJ^ 

" But even then, will not the recollection of wliiit 
I have suffered prevent such happine»«^ pittite 
mere ? " she asked, looking up with a sad waaHa^ on 
lier face. 

/'No, child, why should it ? God if very tm^niftii, 
4aid has given us the capability of hmnig iMif^ 
again, even though we have passed thtoof^ nathr^ 
uig. 

'' It depends very mnch^ I sbonld Hunk. Bat 
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for me, I am sure, petite mere, there is no more 
happiness in store, except in the love of my 
friends/^ 

"Although you have had to suffer so much, 
darling, you are too young to decide this subject. 
Something tells me that I shall see my Benee truly 
happy one day/^ 

'^ Ah ! no, petite mere. You are mistaken, I shall 
never be what is really happy, and yet I am far from 
being miserable. I never felt more contented — 
satisfied — and God is so good to me in giving me so 
many dear ones who care for me ; but really happy,. 
as I once believed and hoped I should be — never ! *^ 

'^ My poor child I I did not know you lov^d poor 
Cyril so much,'^ she said gently, thinking at the 
same time how little he deserved such love. The 
blush on Benee^s cheeks she mistook entirely, and 
Eenee did not undeceive her in her impression. 

That evening when Frank looked in for a few 
moments to see his mother on his return from the 
House, where he had been listening to a stormy 
debate, in which his conscience had sided with the 
opposite party, and he had been sorely tempted to 
denounce and renounce his own, she repeated the 
substance of Eenee's words, and described the whole 
interview. 

" She looks paler and staider, but more like our 
old Benee, and there is a brightness in her eyes 
that is most assuring ; but it was inexpressibly sad 
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to see a widow's cap on her young head^ and to 
hear her qniet renunciation of all earthly happi- 
ness/' Frank stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece^ in that attitude dear to Englishmen in their 
own homes. His face wore a troubled, grave look. 

*' Then, you think, mother, she really did care for 
poor Martin ? " 

*'Tes, my boy, I do. Until to-day I always 
feared she had been persuaded into the marriage, 
but my opinion has changed. As for Mrs. Trevor, 
she seems devoted to Benee and is quite another 
woman. I never saw so great an improvement in 
any one.'' 

Frank gave a sigh of weariness. 

''You are tired, my son. These late hours do 
not agree with you ; I am afraid you are overtaxing 
your strength." 

*' I do feel a little wearied, mother. Life in general 
seems a mistake. I looked forward with such eager- 
ness to my political career — already I begin to find 
it distasteful. My party has disappointed me ter- 
ribly, and I am perplexed and tormented with 
doubts. They are tiying to bring in a meaBure 
which goes against my conscience, and yet it is 
absolutely necessary that they should have the sup- 
port of every member." 

/' Follow your conscience, my son, and your party 
will follow you in good time." 

" Or throw me over more likely, mother." 
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^^ Because you will not join in a measure you dis- 
approve of from conscientious scruples ? Nay^ my 
son^ they will respect you all the more for it, and 
feel proud of your partisanship, by your boldly ad» 
hering to principle against party feeling/' 

'^ Ah 1 mother mine, you talk like the single- 
hearted woman you are. But if I were to follow 
you, there would be an end to all my hopes of poli* 
tical distinction/' 

^* If poUtical distinction necessarily involves per- 
sonal degradation, the suppression of all scruples 
and conscientiousness, then, my dear son, I hope you 
would not hesitate for one moment which to re- 
sign. But is it so impossible to remain true to 
your own party, and yet decline to join in all their 
measures ? '' 

'^ It would not assist me in my polical advance- 
ment, mother mine, and I have lately become ambi- 
tious of that distinction ; it is an excitement, at all 
events, a distraction from other worries and one's- 
own thoughts. 

'^ But surely your ambition is to advance the good 
of your country, my boy, and not a mere personal 
one r '' 

" I am afraid it is the latter, mother. Don't look 
so reproachfully at me. You know how I have 
failed in other objects that lay so near to me. 
Now I am ambitious to try my fortune as a poli- 
tician." 
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'^An unscrupulous one, and only for your own 
personal gratification ! I am grieved for you, my 
poor boy ! I had hoped your standard had been a 
higher one. And having attained success at the 
cost of conscience, and in years to come reached 
the summit of your ambition, would you be a hap- 
pier or better man ? ^' 

'' Happiness, mother, is not my goal,'^ said Prank 
sadly. " Success is the goal I am striving for, and 
yet at present I am not willing to sacrifice my 
scruples of conscience ; for, as I told you, I cannot 
reconcile the two, unfortunately/^ 

" 'M.J dear son, no good can come out of evil ; 
but if yon are resolved, at every cost, to win dis- 
tinction, yon will end by being most miserable, 
and in utter failure. If you faithfully adhere to 
your party, and to right, you will win a prouder 
distinction than earthly glory — which is after all a 
mere shadow in comparison, — ^you will win the 
respect of good men, and admiration even of 
those who differ with you. In your position, you 
have so many responsibilities, my son. For my 
sake try and discharge them faithfully ; forget all 
personal interest and ambition, and serve yom* 
country with a single mind. You will have quita 
sufficient excitement if that is what you want, iu 
the battle of vnrong against right, and in tlia end 
you will be a nobler, happier man/' 

Frank sat down. His mother's word* at all Wnxm 
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exercised a powerful charm over him, and soothed 
him as no other power could. His wife's opinion 
always coincided with his own^ she was too ready 
to trust in his^ and could see no fault in him. 

'* Ah I mother mine^ if one could only follow your 
counselling. To-morrow night my vote will be 
required^ and my success depends so much in 
keeping in with my party, right or wrong. If I do 
not vote, I lose all chance.'* 

" Do not vote, my son. Absent yourself." 

'^ But we are all urged most earnestly to attend. 

I found half-a-dozen reminders from Lord last 

night when I returned from Rochleigh.'' 

'* Sleep over it, my son,'' said his motJier 
soothingly, "and now go home, my dear; it is two 
o'clock and Helen will be sitting up." 

*^ Helen went down to The Towers yesterday. 
She was not very well, and the doctor thought it 
best for her to get out of London." 

" It is nothing of any consequence, I hope ? " 
said Madame Montmar anxiously. 

" Oh ! no, mother. She has been overtaxing hep 
strength with parties, and dinners on my account, 
poor girl, and requires a little rest. I shall go down 
to her on Saturday, and remain until Monday." 

" Did she call on Renee before she left f " 

"No, unfortunately she had no time," he said 
evasively. 

" Benee has been more than a fortnight in town ! 
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Pardon me for saying so, but I think Helen ought 
to have made a point of calling. The poor child 
deserves all our attention and consideration in her 
sorrow ; and her position too, as you know, is not 
the best. It would seem like a direct slight on 
Helen's part, and she surely could have no cause of 
offence against Ben6e ? ^' 

Except, indeed, that his wife was jealous of her; 
but Frank held this secret in his own breast, and was 
too chivalrous to mention her weakness even to 
his mother. He quite took the same view, never- 
theless, as she did, but was too generous to censure 
her openly. 

" I know they were not the best of friends 
latterly for some inexplicable cause, but Helen 
should be generous and forget all that now.^' 

*' Don't be hard on my wife,^^ said Frank with a 
little smile. 

'' I am. not hard, I hope, but still my heart aches 
for my poor Renee. Has any decision been ar- 
ranged about her settlement ? '' 

'^ She obstinately declines to receive any settle- 
ment, Hawke tells me, and resented the offer with 
unnecessary pride and firmness." 

'* You should see her upon the subject. It is 
indeed your duty to do so.'* Frank rose from 
his seat. 

"You tell me to do more than I have courage 
for, mother. I have not seen her since I left 
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England. How would she interpret sncli an act on 
my part? 

'' As one: of common courtesy due to her, and 
that I think you are hound to. It is not likely 
Renee, who, you must surely rememher, is so sensi- 
tive and proud, would accept an offer made 
through your legal adviser. Surely, you cannot 
shrink from an act of courtesy ? '' 

'^ I do not shrink from it, mother, but I confess 
I dread an interview. I cannot trust myself.^^ 

''My. dear son, what possesses you to-night? 
You are certainly strangely unlike yourself ! For 
that very reason you must pass through the ordeal 
and come out strong/' 

But though she spoke severely, her heart bled for 
her son, whose motives she plainly guessed. 

Frank remained in thought for some moments, 
and then spoke, 

'' You are right, mother ! I shall call upon Mrs. 
Martin the first opportunity, I will not give way to 
cowardice. And now good night, mother mine.. 
It is so pleasant to have a cosy chat with you.'' 

'' God bless you, my own dear boy," she said with 
more than usual fervour. 

Frank walked home, as the first faint streaks of 
dawn were just breaking on the horizon, and he felt 
no inclination to go to bed. When he arrived at 
Queen's Gate he was seized with a strong tempta- 
tion to extend his walk, and involuntarily his foot* 
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steps led him to the other side of the Park^ in the 
direction of Mrs. Trevor's house, and before he 
well knew where he was going, he found himself in 
Richmore Terrace, opposite the dwelling where 
Ben^ was sleeping. 

How mean and small it looked in comparison to 
the huge mansions he had passed ! And yet, what 
a halo of glory seemed to hang over it in the early 
spring morning light! So she had really loved 
Cyril — ^how had he been so blind to this truth ? 
Better this, however, than that she had married him 
for mercenary motives. 

When he reached home and fell asleep on the 
couch in his library — a bad habit he frequently 
indulged in when he returned late from the House 
-hia morning dreams were a strange medley of 
parliamentary debates, Benee, and his absent wife. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MET ONCE AQAIM ! 

** They seemed to those who saw them meet 
The casual Mends of every day ; 
Her smile was undisturhed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay." 

Lord Houghton. 

The next morning Frank walked over to his mother's, 
intending to call afterwards upon Benee. Madame 
Montmar was in her own little room he was told, 
and without waiting to be ushered in he went 
straight to her. 

As he opened the door, he was riveted to the spot 
for a moment, whilst his heart stood still. There 
in her old familiar attitude on a low seat, with her 
hands resting on his mother's lap, sat Benee I Not 
the Benee he had last seen, but a graceful, pale 
woman in deep mourning. 

She started, and rose quickly from her seat as he 
entered, not knowing exactly what she was doing. 
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For a moment neither spoke. Ben6e was the first 
to recover her presence of mind ; and although her 
voice trembled a little, her manner was free from 
all embarrassment as she held out her hand to him 
with one of her '^ bonny smiles/' 

'^ It is a long time since we met, Mr. Montmar f 
this is quite a surprise.^' 

'^I am glad to see you looking so well/' said 
Frank courteously, but with a thick, husky voice, 
that showed his mother plainly that the meeting 
was a trying one. Greeting her dill usual, he apolo- 
gised for his intrusion. 

'^ I thought you were alone, mother, or I should 
never have intruded.'' 

Benee had moved away, and seated herself 
at the further end of the room, and taken up 
a book to try and calm the storm that was 
raging within, that Frank's presence had conjured 
up. 

No easy task, alas ! One thought alone nerved 
her courage, and she kept steadily repeating it to 
herself. He was married to Helen Kenneth, and 
gradually the tumult in her heart was stilled. It 
seemed to her hours whilst he talked to his mother ; 
it was only a few moments, in truth. She felt hi& 
eyes resting upon her every now and then, but did 
not dare look up and meet them. 

At last he addressed her. 

'^ I intended calling upon you this afternoon on a 
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matter of business/' he said gravely^ and with his 
nsoal self-possession^ that had returned. 

Benee looked up^ and for the first time met his 
fnll gaze. 

'^ On business^ Mr, Montmar ? With me ? *' she 
Baid with a smile. 

" Yes^ on business ; and if you have no objection I 
will mention the subject now^ if my mother will 
Allow me.*' 

"Of course, and Benee will not mind my presence/' 
said Madame M9ntmar, who had felt sorely troubled 
and embarrassed with this rencontre for her son's 
43ake, seeing how he suffered. 

"But I am at such a loss to guess what the business 
is all about/' said Benee playfully. " And I warn 
jou I am a perfect stupid in such matters." 

" It concerns yourself. Miss Trevor. I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Martin ; " and the last two words 
seemed forced most unwillingly fix)m his lips. 

Benee turned crimson, and white alternately, but 
made no reply. 

" I am sorry I have to trouble you, but I have no 
other alternative. You will not listen to Mr. Hawke's 
persuasions, and now I myself beg you, as a personal 
favour, to accept the widow's jointure that has 
been always attached to the Bochleigh property." 

Benee's eyes flashed — ^and she rose quickly from 
her seat. 

" I told Mr. Hawke so emphatically, that I 
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would not accept any such proposition ! I am as- 
tonished he did not tell you my determination/' 

Madame Montmar looked up^ she had never 
heard Ben6e speak in so haughty a tone before. 

" Mr. Hawke is not to blame ; he did tell me 
how determined you were ; but this has not pre- 
vented my trying to persuade you myself." 

^^ I have no right to the jointure, Mr. Montmar," 
she said coldly, and a little sadly. '^ And you know 
that as well as I do." 

" But, petite," said Madame Motatmar, " you are 
wrong j you have a right to it." 

" No, no ! " said Renee impatiently. ^' I have 
not, and I will not accept any such settlement ! I 
do not require it, as long as I liv^e with my step- 
mother, I have more than suflScient." 

" That is not the question," said Frank. ^^ It is 
one of right. You are entitled to the jointure, and 
had poor Martin thought you were alive, he would 
have provided for you. Excuse my saying so, but 
your long disappearance and silence was a great 
cruelty to your friends ! " 

*' We will not discuss that, Mr. Montmar. If I 
chose to remain silent, what did it concern others ? " 

'^ You must have had some motive in remaining 
silent," said .Prank, looking questioningly at her, 
and causing her to turn away her face from him. 
** However, it is not my affair to speak of that. 
Legally and morally, you are entitled to this widow's 
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settJement ; but if you refuse to accept it as sncli^ at 
least do me the great personal fayoor to accept it. 
Had yon been believed to be aliye at the time the 
will was made by poor Martin^ he would assuredly 
have acted differently/' 

'' No, I am sure he would have done nothing* of 
the kind. He knew the estate never was his by 
right, and my opinion on the subject only too well ; 
besides Mr. Hawke admitted that he could not per- 
suade my husband '' — it was the first time Benee 
had spoken of Cyril in these terms, and Frank 
winced at them — " to make any such provision, 
even if I were found alive ; and if for no other 
reason, I will carry out his dying wish.'' 

"It was a most cruel one. Pardon me," he added, 
seeing Rente's indignant look, *^but Cyril ought 
to have provided for you." 

" He knew too well I should not touch the money, 
Mr. Montmar. You were kept out of your own 
quite long enough," she added, '* and had to suffer 
quite enough." 

*^ The loss of the estate did not cause me much 
suffering," said Frank as calmly as he could. 
" There are other losses I imagine in life far harder 
to endure. Then, you refuse to grant my wish in 
this matter ? " 

" Most decidedly ! " said Benee. " Nothing you 
could say, could induce me to change my decision." 
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^^ You are too proud to your friends," said Prank 
bitterly. 

" Why should I rob yon, Mr. Montmar ? ^■ 

''You are very kind to tliink of me,'' he said 
sarcastically, " but it would be kinder, to show a little 
less determination to refuse me this favour.'' 

''Do not ask me, I beg you," said Benee 
pleadingly. " I could not — I have no right to this 
xjlaim." ♦ 

"But if I ask you for the sake of old times, 
Senee." She started at the sound of her own name 
uttered by his voice, and her eyes fell. 

'Will you not grant me this wish?" Ben6e 
shook her head, and, turning to Madame Montmar, 
took the seat she had vacated on Frank's 
entrance. 

" What can I do, petite mere ? Can you not 
advise me ? Or can you not tell him how impossible 
it is for me to do what he wishes ? " 

It is only pride on your part, petite ! " 
No, no ! indeed it is not. I do not think it 
is. Why should I be proud to him, when he is so 
good? 

" For God's sake don't talk of goodness," said 
Frank, losing all self-control. " What goodness is 
there in asking you to accept your own ? " 

" But it is not mine. Only your widow, Mr. 
Montmar, has the claim. Poor Cyril had no right 

to anything nor have I.^ 
VOL. in. 
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" But I have a claim upon you for the sake of old 
times," he added quickly. Ren6e glanced up at 
him. What did he mean ? What did he allude to ? 
^^ Surely, that ought to make you less careless of 
wounding me by this refusal ? " 

" I have no wish to pain you, Mr. Montmar,^^ she* 
said sadly, with drooping, averted face. ^' It is 
very good of you to be so concerned about me, but 
there is really no occasion t© trouble about my 
future life. I have so many kind friends ; and 
Emma is so diflferent to me now, I really don't 
require any more money.'* 

''Very well, then; if you will not accept the 
settlement, I shall give orders immediately to 
Hawke to bestow the amount on some charity 
annually, but it shall not remain in my possession,'*" 
said Frank angrily. 

'' Of course, I cannot prevent your doing what 
you like with your own, Mr. Montmar." 

'' But it shall be in your name." 

" No, that you must not do ! T will not allow it ! 
But it will give me great pleasure if you will bestow 
it on some poor people. I shall feel perfectly con* 
tented then ; for I confess to you, petite mSre, 
when I heard how poor I was, that the only disap- 
pointment I felt, glad as I was that you were a rich 
man," she added, turning to Frank, " was that I 
could not help poor people as I wanted." 

"The same Renee as of old," said Madame 
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Montmar lovingly. ^/Always thinking of others 
before yourself ! And yet, my darling, we thought 
you had become selfish when you married/' 

Renee looked up inquiringly. 

" You surely did not think, petite mere, I married 
poor Cyril for his money ? for the money I knew 
was Fra — Mr. Montmar's ^' she said, correcting 
herself with a blush. 

" Some of us thought so, petite. But don't let us 
talk about that time. Once more you are our own 
Renee.'' 

Frank had heard every word with his pulse at 
fever pace. 

'^ How wrongly you must have all judged me then, 
petite mere ! And did you think so, too ? " she 
a sked, turning to Frank with an appealing, wonder- 
ing look in her blue eyes. 

^•' I thought nothing," he said hastily and abruptly. 
*' Don't ask me any questions. Now, mother, I 
must leave you. I suppose I must not think myself 
quite defeated, since you have told me how glad you 
will be that the money should be spent in charity." 

" Of course not," said Renee. '"'I think we have 
both come to an amicable settlement of the vexed 
question, to use parliamentary language, Mr. 
Montmar." 

Was she made of marble or stone, this woman, 
who could jest and laugh when his heart was 
bleeding ? 

M 2 
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** And the charity ! Will you let me fix upon a 
particular object ? ^' 

'^ Yes ; I would rather/' 

'^ Those houses in Roche Lane I hear are miserably 
built, and almost worse than the old ones. Will 
you spend the money on them ? ^* she asked in the 
old winning way that he knew so well. 

" If you wish it. But how do you know they are 
a failure f 

" Oh ! I hoar all the news from Edith Dacre. 
She has been my true, fast friend all through, and 
tells me everything/' 

^'You take a strong interest in the old place 
evidently.'^ 

" Yes ; I never forget places I have been happy 
in, nor people — ^never/' 

" With some exceptions, you should add,'' he 
said huskily. 

" With none ! Not even old Betty, and your 
housekeeper, all of whom I am longing to see, and 
have never forgotten." 

^^ You must stay to lunch, my dear boy ; it has 
been waiting some time.'' 

Prank could not resist the invitation ; and after- 
wards, at his mother's request, walked home witn 
Renee. But he resolved that in future he would put 
as much distance between himself and Renee. Her 
presence was too dear — ^her words, the tone of her 
voice, all too much for his peace of mind. He re- 
solved to keep away, and meet as seldom as possible. 
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Reii6e could not persuade him to go in and see her 
stepmother and the children, and felt rather hurt 
at his declining to do so. 

" She would be so glad to see you/^ 

^' Thank you ; I would rather not. My recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Trevor are not at all happy ones.^' 

'^ But she is so changed^ so diflferent ! '' 

*' And so am I. No, thank you, I cannot.'^ He 
bade her good-bye in a tumult of thought. Would 
this love for her always live with such strength ? 
If so, it were wiser he should avoid her. For what 
would she, his queen, " so pure,'''^' so holy," think 
of him if he betrayed in a moment tlie love that was 
eating out his heart ? And he dared not trust himself. 

When he had first heard that she was alive, he 
had reeled as if he had received a blow, whilst his 
love surged over his whole frame with one flash. 
He could not define whether it was joy or regret. 
Thinking of her as dead, he had felt her strangely 
near his spirit ; now that she was no ghostly Renee 
who came to him at all moments whether sleeping 
or waking, whether alone or in a crowd she seemed 
further oflF from him. 

Alas ! he was only human ; and the knowledge that 
she was now free and he fettered, filled his soul with 
frenzy for some hours, and his soul and all his nature 
rebelled against the chains that bound him, as they 
had rebelled from the first. His wife saw his sufiering 
and guessed too well its cause, and the conviction 
brought forth a despair that was like her death-blow. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CONQUERED BY LOVB. 



The truth of her inability to gain her husband's 
whole, undivided love, forced itself slowly but 
surely in Helen's heart, and received its final con- 
firmation in the eflFect the news of Renee's safety 
had upon him, which, disguise it as he might, he 
could not hide from her watchful, jealous eyes. 

Not that he was colder towards her, or gave her 
cause for complaint, but, loving as'she did, there was 
no deception that could hide the fact. Do what she 
would, she could not pass the barrier that divided 
them. Then his political work of a necessity took up 
much of his time and attention, and caused 
another obstacle to the happiness of her married " 
life. 

It was all a mistake she told herself, over and over 
again. And, alas ! there was no escape for either. 
She had brought it on herself — she knew when she 
married him that his heart was not wholly hers — she 
had done her utmost, she acknowledged with bitter 
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shame and sorrow, to allure him from the real love of 
his heart — ^beli^ving that in the end she wonld gain 
the whole possession of the love she so coveted ! 
Vain, sad delusion ! She was no nearer to her 
object than the first day of her marriage ! Before, 
the knowledge of his love for Renee had been 
bitter enough, it was tenfold so now that there 
was no escape either for herself or Frank. The 
thought that but for her, he would be free to love 

m 

Ben^e, possessed her soul like a malady from the 
moment she heard she was alive ; and in her frenzy 
and despair she alternately wished for her own 
and Eenee's death ! Then followed a feeling of dull 
indifference amounting almost to despair, that sur- 
prised and alarmed her husband and all round her ; 
and her health, never the strongest since the yearii 
she had been compelled to go abroad, began to give 
real cause for alarm. She made no complaint or 
allusion to Frank of her feelings at first, and he 
was quite at a loss to understand her strange be- 
haviour. He wondered if in any way he had given 
cause for it, but could not blame himself for any 
outward reason. Not a wish nor. a whim but he 
studiously attended to. No man could have been 
more scrupulously careful in his attention and 
-devotion. He did not know that she perceived too 
well with the jealous eyes of love, that all these 
marks of regard had but a hollow meaning, and 
that she felt his heart was not hers, — that the very 
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pains he displayed to please her, showed her that 
it was not love that dictated those attentions. Her 
life became one of daily torture, nor did she 
contribute to the happiness of her home, and so 
the shadow deepened over it, and the stream 
widened between those "whom/' Heaven save 
the mark ! " God had joined together/' 

In vain Frank exerted his utmost tenderness and 
care, she repaid all with a peevishness and sense 
of injury that at last wearied and disgusted him, and 
he was only too thankful to escape from his homa 
and breathe a more genial atmosphere either at 
his club, or, now that Madame Montmar had come 
to London, at Hyde Gate. 

This became another pang of torture to poor 
#.Helen, and she complained at last openly of his 
constant absence. 

" I did not know my wife cared so much about 
my society,'' he said gravely," or I should not 
leave her so often." 

'^ You do know I care for it, Frank," she said 
with a flushed face. ^^ It is most cruel of you to say 
you did not ! " 

^^ But when I am received with such cold 
looks and such peevish words, what could I think, 
Helen? If I did not know better, I should 
think my wife did not care for me." 

^' Perhaps it would have been better for us 
both," she said bitterly — " if you had not been so 
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' If you are beginning to leave oflf loving me,. 
child, it might perhaps have been better, as you 
say/* 

'' What is the use of my loving you ? What 
difference does it make? Do you love me one 
bit more ? Love can only exist on love ! It- must 
die ^thout. And you know," she added passion- 
ately, '' you do not love me." 

IVank^s fiice blanched. 

^' TSThat reasons have you for saying so ? Have I 
failed in my duty, or devotion to you ? " he asked 
coldly. 

^* Ifo ! I do not accuse vou of anythmg ! You 
are politeness and devotion personified," she added 
bitterly. 

'^ Then, what is it you complain of, Helen ? 
Yon are talking childishly, and are far too exacting," 
lie said sternly. 

*^ I only ask you to love me a little. Prank," she 
said hnmbly. ''My heart is breaking for a 
little of .your love ! You know you do not love 
me as yon can love ! Confess now," she said 
i^ildly losing all control. 

Franf s feice turned paler. Conscience smote 
Kim., and yet he had done his best, God knew 
t>c» make his wife happy ! 

** I will make no such confession to mv wif 
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You forget yourself/* he added, with a coldnesB 
that froze poor Helen's heart. ^^ K I have 
failed in my devotion to you — '* 

^* I do not want devotion," moaned the unhappy 
wife ; ^^ I want you to love me, and you do not 
love me, I know/' 

" This is very trying for us both, Helen ! For 
God's sake don't try me so ! Your words are 
unjustifiable ! Unpardonable ! You have no 
right to speak to me in such a manner ! Wherein 
have I failed towards you ? " 

" In your love ! " 

'^ God help us both, Helen ! If you are not 
satisfied with me, let us part; but do not let 
us live the life we have been lately.. We can- 
not all love alike, child," he added in a gentler 
tone, touched to the heart by the suflFering ^ 
he saw in her pale face \ and, alas ! feeling in 
his heart she was not all wrong. *^Love like 
every other feeling varies with disposition. Do 
not think I do not appreciate your deep love 
for me, and I have done my best to show 
you my gratitude. It is the one business of my 
life to contribute to your happiness ; " and he folded 
her in his arms, and kissed her with all the pity of 
his heart. 

" And it is my one dearest wish to make you 
happy. Prank, but I fail to. I can see it every 
^y, and the thought is killing me ! " 
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" Yoa certainly have failed lately if yoa have 
tried, child ; if you have — ^^ 

" Ah, me ! Lately I have been seized with 
an evil spirit, I believe, and all has been 
wrong/' 

"You are not well, my darling. As soon as 
I can get away, we will take a trip to Scotland 
and renew onr honeymoon/' 

But though Frank exerted his utmost to re- 
assure her, Helen's heart would not be satisfied, 
and her jealousy grew into a perfect malady, 
and Frank's life, like her own, became a perpetual 
torment. Over, and over again, he questioned 
himself whose fault it was. He did all that 
mortal man could do to please Helen, but she 
was still the same dissatisfied being, a torment 
to herself and to her husband. 

He consulted the most eminent physicians, and 
they declared it was a peculiar morbid frame of 
mind that would pass off in time without any 
trace of harm, and told him not to be in the least 
uneasy ; such cases continually came under their 
observation. 

But meanwhile Frank's patience was almost 
exhausted, and he gladly sought refuge in his 
public work, and for the time silenced his scruples, 
and planted his feet on the slippery ladder to 
political &me. That at least would give him some 
excitement, and excitement and distraction were 
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what he needed. He would win political glory 
couie que cotltey and in this Helen encouraged him, 
for she would like that every on6 should bow to 
her husband, as he deserved. 

Often they met Renee out ; but in spite of the 
eflforts of the latter to resume their old friendship, 
Helen studiously kept aloof. 

One night at a dinner party at Lina's, however^ 
there was no avoiding her, and Renee seemed 
determined she should not. With her usual 
obtuseness, Lina made her brother take Renee 
in to dinner, an arrangement Frank would willingly 
have disagreed to, knowing his wife's jealousy, 
but could not persuade Lina to alter. 

" There is no one else that ought to take her 
in. We have been quite unkind enough to Ren6e, 
and next to Roger you are the only one wha 
should take her in.*' 

It did not much add to Frank's enjoyment ta 
feel Helen was watching his behaviour the whole 
evening. But nothing in it could have awakened 
the most exigeante of wives, for he was too care- 
ful of vexing, or hurting her feelings. 

To-night, indeed, he was barely civil to Renee, 
though his voice had trembled when he spoke, and 
his arm too, as he took her to the table. 

As for poor Renee she devoted herself entirely 
CO the Vicar of Southness, who sat on the 
other side, though in her heart she thought 
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Frank^s conduct most inexplicable and undeserved. 
Surely, there was no reason for him to be dis- 
courteous to h^? She had a right to expect 
the usual attention paid to a lady^ and she was 
to be excused if she felt a little sore and resent- 
ful at his conduct. But if she did^ she thought it 
wiser to make no such exhibition of Her feeling to 
Frank, or others, who might be watching her. 

When Frank forgetting all restraint, and 
feeling ashamed of himself, turned to her and 
talked to her, she spoke with just a little shade of 
what she felt, but with sweet courtesy, that 
smote Frank ten times more than any demon- 
station of resentment — a resentment that any 
casual lady acquaintance would have shown openly. 

Ah, me ! talk of pain, — ^is there any ^worse 
suffering than being obliged to inflict it on those 
we love? The torture infinitely exceeds that 
which others bestow upon us wantonly, or care- 
lessly. 

" I am so sorry to see Mrs. Montmar looking so 
ill,^' said Renee, purposely turning the converaa- 
sation to Helen. 

'^ She has been working too hard in London 
at dissipation, and I am afraid it is my fault.'' 

^'You should not have allowed her. However, 
the sweet country air will soon restore her, I am 
sure,'' and Renee glanced across the table at Helen 
kindly. 
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The dinner seemed as if it never would come 
to an end, poor Renee thought. And she was 
delighted when she saw the meanifig look pass be- 
tween the hostess and her chief guest, as a signal for 
retiring. 

Frank stood at the door as they passed out, 
and Renee who happened to follow directly 
behind Helen heard him whisper to her, not to 
tire herself. 

^^ How he loves her ! '' she thought, and her own 
heart beat treacherously faster. 

But he was happy with Helen, and she did not 
grudge their happiness. 

His love for Helen made her ready to endure- 
any rebuff from the latter, if she could only regain 
her old friendship, and this night she resolved to 
pull down the barrier, that somehow had been 
erected between herself and her old friend. 

She had done nothing to cause the coldness, 
and she would try and chase it away. In spite of 
Helen's determination to avoid her, she got her 
into conversation and related simply but touch- 
ingly all that had passed, so that by the time Frank 
came with the rest of the gentlemen, he was amazed 
at the sight which met him — his wife and Ren6e 
in close conversation, seated together on a 
couch ! 

Like a wise man he did not disturb them 
or join them, but attached himself to Lady 
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Kenneth, until Renee was asked to sing, and 
then he went over to Helen, and rewarded her 
with most loving words. 

Ren6e sang one of Virginia Gabriel's beaatifnl 
ballads that was jnst out, " Cleansing Fires,'' and 
every word was heard in the room by the listeners, 
whilst the singer seemed to forget the existence 
of every one bat herself in her earnest, nay, pas- 
sionate declamation of the words, 

•* For as gold is tried by Fire, 
So the heart must be tried by pain ! " 

How vividly her voice recalled the memory of 
the past^ and that evening at his mother's, when 
they bad sung together ! 

As he looked up he saw Helen's eyes were 
moistened, and she had much difficulty to restrain 
her tears. 

'' No one could have sung that song as it was 
sung," said the good vicar of Southness, "unless 
they knew what suffering was ! That young crea- 
ture interests me deeply. She has suffered, and 
has learnt to be^ strong. It is a most beautiful song 
and worthy the composer and singer." This remark 
he addressed to Helen. 

^' Do you think Mrs. Martin capable of suffering 
any pain ? ^^ she asked. 

*' My dear lady, what a question to ask of a 
fellow-creatore ! If I read countenances rightlv. 
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Mrs. Martin has passed ' through the fire ' of suf- 
fering herself in no slight degree ! She is the most 
charming creature I have met for a long time. But 
here she comes. My dear young lady^ you have 
given me a treat I have not had for a long time ; 
and I am bound to say if you always sing as 
you did just now, and the same song^ you will do 
far more good to your audience than I do often 
with my sermons ! '' . 

Renee's face flushed with pleasure at the old 
man^s praises. 

" And now, please, Mrs. Montmar, you must 
favour us with a song,*' said Renee ; " I do so 
long to hear you sing again/* 

"I have not sung since I went to Naples, 
Renee.** 

" Ah ! but you will, please, for me,** said Renee 
coaxingly. Frank stood by with amazement at his 
wife*s changed demeanour towards Ren6e. 

" But the doctors say I ought not to sing/' 

" Doctors, my dear lady,** said the old vicar, '* are 
the natural enemies to all recreation that hasn*t 
a spice of danger in it. I do not believe in them; 
I never did, I never shall, and now that I hear 
we have been deprived so long of the pleasure of 
hearing your beautiful voice, my belief is nnin led 
with a special grudge against, them.** 

" Could you not venture one song ? *' asked 
Prank. 
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Oh ! I am not in the least afraid/' said Helen 
but the mother will object, I know; ever since 

she took Dr. 's advice, she has opposed my 

singing/' 

Don't try it if you ai*e afraid," said Een6e. 
Not I," said Helen ; '' I am not afraid ; shall I 
sing one of the old songs ? " 
" Please." 

But as soon as Lady Kenneth saw Helen move to 
the piano, she interposed and tried to prevent her, 
but all in vain, however, for Helen was bent on 
having her own way. She sang Gounod's setting 
toEngsley's beautiful words, ^Oh! that we two were 
maying.' And never had it been sung more ex- 
quisitely, not even by another fair cantatrice who 
has made her name so familiar in the musical world. 
There was not a sign of weakness in the voice, 
it was as rich and pure as ever, and evoked a 
burst of applause from every one. No one who 
heard Helen sing that night, forgot the song. 

^' What a voice, and what pathos and feeling ! I 
thought Mrs. Martin's voice beautiful ; Mrs. Mont- 
mar excels her. Such a voice is a fortune ! " said 
an ofBcer from Southness. 

'' You are right ; and most professional men 
who have heard her, say the same," said Bogper 
Win^ate. 

Frank felt more in love with his wife this even- 
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ing than be had ever yet done^ and when he saw her 
press a kiss on each side of Ben^s face at parting, 
and promise to drive over to the Dovecot the first 
opportunity^ he felt still more in love. Certainly the 
evil spirit had been strangely exorcised in her. 
They drove home through the sweet-smelling 
hedges and dark avenues leading to The Towers 
in silence^ bat Helenas heart was happier and more 
at peace than it had been for a long time. 

'^I cannot get Benee's song oat of my ears, 
Frank, nor the story she told me of the terrible 
accident. I have misjudged her, I fear ; she is 
capable of feeling — how conld I have been so 
blind ! '' 

Lady Kenneth was right in her objections 
to Helen's singing. The exertion brought on 
that night a show of blood-spitting that alarmed 
Frank. 

" It is nothing/' she said calmly. '' I most only 
be quiet and not talk, dear, and drink as much 
iced water as I can.'' 

As early as possible however, Frank fetched Dr. 
Markham to see his wife, though there was really no 
occasion, for there had been no return of blood-. 
spitting. The doctor ordered her to be kept very 
quiet and free from excitement of any sort, bat, on 
the whole, mentally felt anything but satisfied with 
his patient's condition. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

oiulietta's waltz. 

*' Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would he first to own, 
Let fate and courage now conceal 
When truth could bring remorse alone." 

Lord Houghton, 

Fbom that evening a marked change in Helenas 
-conduct towards Ben€e was visible to every one. 
She never seemed contented without her in Frank's 
tbbsence, and there was a constant intercourse be- 
tween the Dovecot and The Towers. Prank usually 
came down from London on Saturday and returned 
on Monday ; then did not meet Benee except in the 
church porch for a few moments on Sunday, 
Doctor Markham had prohibited travelling, and 
ordered perfect rest for Helen. 

" You will get stronger again when the autumn 
comes/' said Ren^e, but Helen shook her head. 

" I shall never get stronger again^ dear ; I am 

N 2 
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quite tired of life and wearied out. It is all a mis* 
take^ Ben6e dear^ at least it has been to me/' 

'^ And you have had so much to make life enjoy- 
able. Oh ! Helen/' said Benee reproachfully. 

" Everything but one thing/' said Helen sadly^ 
'^ and the want of that is my death-blow." 

Ben6e could not understand her. In her case 
weariness might be expected^ and there were 
moments when hor dreary life did oppress her 
heavily, and she gladly would have laid down the 
burden of existence as the vision of the long future 
came before her. '' At least/' she would jokingly 
say to herself, " I shall not be a miserable crabbed 
old maid. No one can call me that." 

But these feelings she seldom indulged long in^ 
and contrived in exertion or occupation to drown 
them, and felt afterwards all the better and stronger. 
She had been up to London to Madame Montmar's 
for a few days on the arrival of the baroness^ and 
had been cried and laughed over and kissed by 
Aunt Gertrude with all the abandonment of glad- 
ness. There she was thrown into Frank's society,, 
too, and had met him out at a fashionable 
gathering, where she saw with pride how much he 
was honoured, and distinguished by many of the 
cleverest and greatest men of his country. Usually 
he avoided her, and she was quite as well pleased 
l^e did so, for her own courage often failed in his^ 
presence, but this night, at Lady F 's, he seemed 
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^determined to stay by her and look after her, much 
to her surprise, and when he was i^ot talking 
amid a .crowd he came and stood by her. Later 
on, when the rooms were clearer. Lady F ' 
proposed' a* danee, and Ben6e was solicited to join, 
she refused.' 

" Have you given up- dancing/' he askod^i 

^' It is a* long time since I danced. I do not care 
for it,^' she replied carelessly. 

" You are like myself. I have not danced-^-since 
— I 'am afraid to recollect,'^ he a4ded, quickly re- 
•oovering himself, and evidently checking - some 
words that he. was going to utter. 

I have not had any opportunity. to do sor Oh I 
I forgot. I did dance a Spanish waltz the- Bra- 
izilians are fond of in Rio, when we were staying 
up at PetropoliSiC It was a little impromptu dance 
got up after dinner, and I was wanted to- make 
^p a set.^' 

Frank looked at > her; for his life he could mot 
refrain from saying- 

'' It was very «oon for you to dance, surely, after 

your bereavement.'^ He could have bitten- his 

tongue out after he had uttered these words. 

Rente's face flushed and paled alternately, but she 

repliqd calmly, 

*' It was a very quiet dance, as I told you, Mr. 
Montmar, and I was forced into it.'' 

'' Oh ! I do not condemn you," said he hastily, not 
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knowing very well what he said. "I suppose^ 
you would have no objection to a dance now ? '' 

''You heard me refuse just. now, Mr. Montmar/' 
she said coldly. 

'' True ; but T think you were a little unreason- 
able under the circumstances. Supposing another 
couple is required to make a set ? and here comes 
Lady F with the petition on her lips, I 



see.'' 



'' You must indeed, dance, Mr, Montmar ; I can 
get you plenty of partners. A whole bevy of pretty 
girls are waiting for a partner.'' 

'' Thank you ; if I must dance, I have my partner- 
here ;" and he turned to Renee with a pleading look 
she could not resist. 

" Will you do me the honour ? " he said as cour- 
teously as if he were addressing a stranger. 

Renee took his offered arm, and they were soon 
lost in the intricacies of a quadrille. 

But another ordeal awaited them; ^he band played 
the old waltz from ^ Romeo e Giulietta,' — ^as it had 
done long ago at Lady Kenneth's — whilst they were 
out in the conservatory, inhaling the cool, air after 
the heated crowded rooms. 

Their eyes met for one brief moment, and some- 
thing of the truth flashed into both. There was a 
silence, and the music came floating in, invitingly as- 
it had done three years back. 
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Frank forgot everything, but that he loved her, 
and that she was near him. 

'* You have not forgotten that waltz, Renee, I 
see by your face ! Why did you behave so cruelly 
to me ? "" 

The place seemed to turn round with Benee, she 
gasped for breath. 

"I do not understand you,*' she said pale as 
death. 

And in a moment he was recalled to his 
senses. 

'' Forgive me, Renee ! I was mad just now when 
I spoke ! But you see, unfortunately, my memory 
is so much better than yours ! I wish to God it 
were not ! And the music, and everything for the 
moment bereft me of my senses.'* 

Benee could not forget that scene in the con- 
servatory, nor his strange words. A/VTiat could he 
mean ? He spoke as if she had been the offender. 
Had a terrible mistake, stiQ unfathomable to both, 
divided them, and destroyed their happiness ? It 
was too terrible to think of, more for his sake than 
her own. For the knowledge of his happiness alone 
had hitherto sustained her ; if he too had suffered — 
was stiU suffering — ^it would be dreadful. 

She could not sleep that night, and resolved not 
to put herself in such a position again, and to avoid 
Frank as much as possible during her stay, a caution 
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very little needed, for Prank only called once after* 
wards, and that was to wish her good-bye. 

" I thought you were going to take Ren6e down 
on Saturday ? She will have to travel alone,*' said 
his mother. 

'' I am obliged to go down to-night,'* he said 
shortly, '' and I have made arrangements with 
Roger, who is coming up to town on some regi- 
mental business to-morrow, to take Mrs. Martin 
down/' 

Ben6e guessed, however, that he purposely avoided 
travelling down with her. She did not know 
that he had written to ask Roger to come up 
and take charge of her in the return journey. 
Renee was too thankful to escape the prospect of 
going with him alone to Eastshire, and something 
of this feeling showed itself in the expression of her 
face as their eyes met, and he wished her good-by© 
and said in a low voice that his mother could not 
hear, 

" Have you not forgiven me ? " 

What could she do but answer in the affirmative, 
poor child ? 

Truly his conduct was very mysterious and 
strange. Revolve it as she would in her mind, it 
was most inexplicable. 

The weather was beginning to be close and sultry, 
although the month of June, and Renee was really 
glad to return to the Dovecot and enjoy the country 
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-air, and fresh sea breezes there. It was the first time 
-^he had left Hyde G^te with pleasure, but then Ma- 
dame Montmar and the baroness were going to follow 
very quickly, as soon as the baroness had been to 
the Academy and the Opera, and seen all that was 
new to be seen in London. They were going to 
stay at The Towers, of course, and Henee would see 
them constantly. This alone reconciled the baroness 
to Benee^s departure. 

Roger Wingate was a most entertaining fellow- 
traveller, and did his utmost to amuse and interest 
her on the journey down. At the station a carriage 
from The Towers was waiting for them, to Renee^s 
surprise. 

'^ It must be a mistake,^' she said to Captain 
Wingate. 

'' Not a bit of it, Mrs. Martin. It is only a piece 
of Montmar^s usual thoughtfulness. He told me he 
should send it to take you to the Dovecot.'' 

"It is very kind of him," said Benee with a 
beating heart. 

'^ I can't see it in that light. There are half-a- 
dozen carriages, and as many horses again, you may 
just as well use one." 

Benee made no further remark on the subject, 
as they drove along. 

At the rustic gate, leading into the avenue to 
the Dovecot, she was met with a joyful welcome by 
the children and her stepmother. 
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^' We watched the train go by, Eenee/' quoih' 
Master Reggie, " and knew you would soon be 
here.*' 

Roger looked on, with amused good nature, at 
the kisses the children showered on their sister, 
and the amount of hugging that went on. 

" I thought they would devour her,*' he said to 
his wife when he got home, and found Frank there, 
and Helen. " I never saw any one who had the 
power of making herself liked as she can,'' he 
added. " You would have thought she had been 
away for months instead of days.'' 

" Renee has the gift of bewitching every one,. 
I think," said Lina. ^^ There's that little fellow of 
mine, he will go to her directly he sees her, and 
he turns up his little hps at every one else but the 
mother." 

" And another gift she has ; one cannot forget 
her. Her presence seems to haunt me after she 
goes away. There is always something to recall 
her, to make one feel her power," said Helen; 
and she glanced at her husband, but his back 
was turned, and she could not see the expression 
on his face. She would have given much to have 
known what he thought of her words. Whatever 
he had thought, he was most attentive and gentle 
to her on their way home. 

Renee certainly acted like a charm between them^ 
in spite of her jealousy, for she had been muck 
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happier since she had come amongst them^ and 
had nnconscioasly obtained a great influence for 
good over the poor troubled spirit, and reconciled 
her more to her position, and insensibly taught her 
that in love there was much sacrifice, and that 
to be too exacting with those we loved, was not 
always a proof of deep affection. 

At first Benee had seldom gone into Bochleigh 
beyond the rectory, but now that Helen was so 
gracious and cordial her visits became more frequent, 
and once more she found herself in her old round 
amongst the poor, as deeply interested in listening 
to all their sorrows, and their moaning over her 
own as well, with all the sensation dear unto the 
poorer class, who dwell upon the troubles of life 
with such relish ! Over and over she had to repeat 
the story of how she had been rescued, and her 
voyage on board the ship. 

Such a tale of wonder they had never read of 
even, and they regarded Renee with fresh interest, 
and as one specially/ favoured by the Almighty, 
whilst old Betty declared that ^^ all along she had 
guessed she wor alive,^^ and listened with her 
usual stolidness to the exclamations of wonder 
that arose from her neighbours on the subject. 

Ren^e often marvelled why, and for what 
purpose, she had been saved from such peril. 
Was it that she should lead a lonely life, and 
bear the burden of her secret love to the end of 
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her days ? Such a lot fell often to women, was it 
to be hers ? A life of sacrifice, unsweetened by 
the help and sympathy of one stronger, and nearer 
and deaver f 

At times a recollection of her lost happiness 
filled hier with an intense sense of weari- 
ness and pain, and memory went far back to 
poor Alan. Had he lived, would life have been 
more complete for her ? Would she have loved 
him, and been happy in his love ? And then the 
thought of what might have been stole over her, 
with a bitter yearning and longing for rest. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



STRONG AS DEATH. 



One year had passed away since the bridal proces> 
sion had crossed the lawu^ and wended its way 
by the lake covered with the glorious water-liUes^ 
and now Helen was looking from her bedroom 
window on the same scene of beaaty^ but with 
what different feelings ! Then, there was the hope 
of earthly bliss ; now, that had died out, and only an 
intense lobging for rest remained. 

Her glance was turned upward, where alone she 
could find peace. All the fever,and unrest,and bitter- 
ness of disappointment were over, and now the still- 
ness of extinguished hope and defeat were hers. 

Frank was away in Aries, on urgent busi- 
ness, and so she had come to The Priory, where she 
would remain until his return. 

The past few weeks before his departure had 
been the most contented, if not happy, of her brief 
married life. And yet in that period she had 
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passed throngli a straggle fierce as death, within 
herself! One that had broken her heart. 

She had found out how deeply Benee had loved her 
husband^ and knowing, as she did, that they had 
been the sport of circumstances, and that she alone 
stood between her husband and happiness, knowing 
that such love as her heart cried out for, and 
would alone be contented with, would never be 
hers, she prayed for death, and gladly welcomed 
every symptom of physical weakness. Her condition 
was one that naturally tended just then to a morbid 
state, and this added to the intensity of her 
suflFering, her intense pity, and love for her husband, 
all helped to loosen her hold on life ; nay, to see the 
"sweetness of death/' She saw how nobly he 
strove to be faithful to her, how he avoided 
Renee, and was at times almost rude to her 
in his neglect, — ^but this she felt was only a 
disguise, and her heart bled for him. '^^he would 
die for him \ more she could not do to atone for 
her wrong in marrying him. There was no other 
way, she cried out in her anguish, by which she 
could break these fetters that bound her to him ; 
and, alas ! without him life would be a living death. 

Such agony as hers how can I picture ? But 
through the fire of sufiering her love had 
<;ome out purified, unselfish. She thought no 
more of herself, but of the beloved one's happiness. 
A life's devotion could not atone for what. she 
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had so blindly, selfishly, assisted in robbing him 
of. 

How he would loathe her if he knew of Renee^s 
faithfulness all through ! How despise her for hav- 
ing made him believe in Benees faithlessness^ because 
she wished it so ! No ; death alone could release her^ 
could give her peace. 

The angel with the wings of fire, had purified her 
love of its dross, and given her strength to lay down 
her life as a sacrifice. Her husband might never 
know, but the All-seeing Merciful One would, and 
perhaps in his infinite mercy He might make her 
memory more precious to her husband. A feeling 
amounting to sublimity, the same that must have 
upheld the sainted martyrs, as they passed through 
the cruel fire of bodily torture, filled her soul. 

In those brief weeks of happiness she had 
shrunk from the thought of death — a feeling that 
had somehow crept over her — with an inten- 
sity amounting to agony ; but now the bitterness 
of death had gone, and the shadow that she felt 
creeping slowly and sUently over her was hailed, 
even as we hail our evening sleep, when wearied 
and tired out with the day^s turmoil and work. 

With these thoughts she had come to her own 
home. Ah ! there was the only sting remaining. 
The pain her death would cause those who had 
so long loved and cherished her. Their only child ! 
And they had so idolised her ! But perhaps God 
would comfort them in another way. If they 
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knew how weary and tired she was, would they 
wish her to live ? 

She shivered as a picture rose before her, far away 
into the future. A husband devoted to public inte- 
rests, andabsorbed in all its cares, quiteapart from her 
own ; she the mother of children, perhaps, who might 
love her, but who, as they grew up, would sooner or 
later find out how slender the tie that bound her to 
their father! No; a hundred times rather death 
than a cold, loveless life. 

What is it that so unconsciously steals over the 
soul, with the presentiment of death? and fills 
with such tender pity and compassion those about 
to leave us, and make us, in our turn, cling so 
yearningly to them? 

There was a halo about Helen's whole being, 
that shone on her face even, and filled her eyes 
with a strange Heaven-lit expression, as if already 
the light from that upper world were streaming over 
her with its pure beams. She became, so to speak, 
etherealised, and moved, or rather glided about, like 
one whose wings were already spread to take flight. 

There was a gentleness, and tenderness too, about 
her whole behaviour that made you unconsciously 
lower your voices in her presence. And yet there 
were no signs to those around her of the impending 
gloom that was to darken over the dwelling! 
Lady Kenneth alone was most anxious And con^ 
cemed, and awaited with unutterable anxiety the 
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time when she would pafls through her hour of 
peril. 

"After August we must go to Scotland^ dear. 
By that time you will be quite well, please God/' 
said her mother one evening. 

Helen made no reply, but gazed out on the lovely 
scene before fier. 

" After August ! '' What plans for the future 
were arranged when that month was over! She 
had no heart to tell her mother that she did not look 
beyond that time. That a still small voice told her, 
that when that August had passed away, so too 
would she to the land beyond the dark portals of 
death. And yet to-night, she felt that she must 
prepare her mother for the dread truth. 

''Don't let us talk of that time, mother dear. 
Life seems so uncertain to me ; I never think of 
wbat I shall do when August is gone.'' 

''My dear child, you mast not give way to 
gloomy forebodings. Most women do at certain 
times, but they should not indulge in them," said 
Lady Kenneth. 

" I have no gloomy thoughts, mother dear," said 
Helen brightly, resting her head on her mother's 
shoulder like a weary tired child. " Why should 
I ? Besides, death has no terrors for me. Life, 
at the best, seems all a mistake. The brightest life, 
an unhappy one. I think those who sleep quietly 
in the churchyard are more to be envied than those 

VOL. ITI. o 
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who have a long life of struggling, and battling 
within/' 

'^ You talk, child, as if your life had been one 
struggle ! Have we not tried to make you as happy 
as it was in our power ? Has there been a whim or 
wish of yours ungratified ? '' said her mother with a 
choking voice. 

" Ah ! what can I say, mother mine, for all your 
tenderness and love and the poor pater's ? It is 
the only pang that I would feel in the hour of 
death, I am sure. But you will be comforted, 
mother mine, if I die in the thought that I was 
weary of life, and ready to die/' 

Lady Kenneth was weeping silently, but she 
strove to hide her emotion ; it would not do that 
her daughter should see how she was affected. 

" You must not give way," she said, after a 
pause, " to these melancholy thoughts. They are 
very natural, but we must trust to God that your 
precious life — so precious to us, my darling — ^will 
be spared. Besides, you forget poor Frank. Think 
how clouded his life would be if anything befel 
you ! " 

Helen was silent, for she was overcome by her 
mother's words. 

" For his sake, and for that other reason, darling, 
you must look forward hopefully to the issue before 



us." 



" For Frank's sake, mother, I would die if it 
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were necessary ! Do you think he will miss me and 
monm for me, mother ? '^ She added bitterly, 
'' Oh ! no, men soon forget. He, too, will forget. 
Besides, onr married life has been a sad mistake, 
dear.'' 

Lady Kenneth started with surprise. 

^' A mistake, dear child ! Do yon not love him ? 
And is he not the most devoted and attentive of 
husbands ? Surely, child, you do not know what 
you are saying." 

^^ Yes, I do, 4^ar mother. And one day, perhaps, 
you will understand. I wonder where Frank is 
now, and when he will be back ? '' 

Lady Kenneth was pondering over Helen's 
words. They were wholly incomprehensible, how- 
ever ; for if any one had asked her idea of a per- 
fectly happy couple, she would have quoted her 
daughter and husband, as a modeL Certainly the 
<^hild did not know what she was talking about. 
***** 

The moon flooded the whole landscape around 

The Priory with its pale silvery light, and lit up 

every nook and comer, whilst far away, through 

the open window, could be seen the glorious sea 

bathed in a sheet of glittering light. Without, all 

spoke of life and beauty ; within, the angels of death 

and life were struggling mightily over the couch of 

one who was not " loath to go," and quite wearied 

out with life. 

o 2 
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A little stranger^ another little Helen^ had made- 
her appearance as the son went down ; but this joy 
was swallowed up in anxiety for the young mother's 
life. 

Dr. Markham and the famous Dr. X were 

both in attendance^ and all that science and skill 
could do had been done^ and now the issue rested 
with Grod^ and they had sadly declared their ina- 
bility to do more. 

Lady Kenneth sat by the bedside in speechless 
tearless grief, watching and praying by turn ; whilst 
Sir Kenneth moved to and fro with all the restless- 
ness of a man's agony and suspense. 

The doctor from London stood apart at the open 
window, every now and then going to the bedside, 
and watching Dr. Markham, who was administering 
some powerful cordial to keep life from ebbing away. 

The face was unutterably calm and peaceful, the 
eyes closed, bat every now and then came a faint 
murmur, 

" Has Prank come ? '' 

And the mother's whispered reply, 

" He will soon be here, darling.*' 

This was the cry of the parting spirit. To see 
once again the £eu^ so unutterably dear, and to feel his 
kisses once more ! It was her silent prayer as 
she lay still and silent, too weak eyen to lift the 
drooping eyelids. 

The moonlight made a long streak on the distant 
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*seaj and showed that already the tide was going oat. 
Old Betty, who had been summoned as nurse, ap- 
proached the great doctor who stood looking out on 
the scene before him, thinking, possibly, over the 
sad tragedies of life, which he was, thank God — 
though accustomed to — not hardened against, but 
felt, with all his big heart, for the suflferers. 

" The tide's goin' out, doctor,'^ said Betty in a 
low voice, '' an' she^ll never see another come in, 
poor lamb, Pm afraid/' 

" She is in God's hands, my good nurse, and no 
one can prophesy the result." 

" Ay, but I know better, doctor. Poor dear 
young lady ! Mark me, doctor, if she lives till the 
turn, we'll pull her through ; if not, she'll go out, 
poor lamb, with the tide." 

" How can you tell, nurse ? " 

''It's a sayin' among we folks down here in 
Eastshire, an' many's the time I've found it come 
true." 

The doctor did not laugh to scorn the old woman's 
superstition; indeed, he was rather of the same 
opinion as herself, and believed from experience, in 
iihe strong sympathy with the workings of Nature 
and her children. 

" She is very far gone, I am afraid, nurse, for us 
to hope much. I believe it is the wish to see her 
husband again, that alone keeps her aliVe." 

•' That's just what I think, sir, an' yonder' s a 
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horse's hoo&, if Pm not mistaken^ coming down, 
the ayenne. God grant it may be the poor dear 
joong master ! " 

Betty's ears had not deceived her. It was Franks 
traYel-stained, and pale with intense suspense, and 
anxiety ever since he had been tel^raphed for three 
days back, when his poor wife was first taken ilL 

The ears of the dying wife, painfully sharp, had 
heard the long-hstened-for steps and she seemed to 
gain fresh strength, and revive. 

^' It is Frank, I know,'' she said in a firmer 
voice, and in a few moments her head was lifted 
npon his dear arm tenderly at her own wish. 
♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"My darling! my poor darling," said Franks 
with unutterable pity in his voice, and more love 
than she had ever heard before. 

'* You are sorry for me, dear ? Thank God ! 
Ton will never forget me, Frank ? Promise ! But 
it was all a mistake — Renee will tell you one day ;. 
and I am glad to die — to make you happy— don't 
cry so. Believe me, it is better for us both — and I 
am so wearied and tired. Now kiss me for the last 
time, and hold me in your dear arms until I am 
gone. You will not forget me, dear ? " 

^And so passed the spirit away to the land where 
is no weeping, or moaning. 

^My a sound of sobbing, from bursting hearts,, 
could be heard in the still room, when Frank, with 
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unutterable tenderness^ kissed the sweet face with 
its angel smile, and laid down the form of the ran- 
somed spirit on the pillow. 

« « * i(i i(i 

So the struggle and the pain were over, and 
peace had come, and victory over death. Stronger 
than death had been her love. For that love she 
willingly laid* down and died. ^' Greater love than 
this hath no man.^' 

In future years the recollection of his young wife's 
love and her sacrifice would never be forgotten, 
however happily life might smile upon him, and, 
like Lancelot of old he might say, 

" To doubt her pureness were to want a heart. 
Yea, to be loved, if what is worthy love, 
Could bind liim, but free love will not be bought." 

When the tide came in the brief, young life had 

gone out into the great ocean of eternity never 

more to return — ^never to be buffeted by the storm 

of jealousy and cruel heart-burnings — nor with the 

fear of shipwreck. 

* * * * * 

The moon shone into the room where the white 
figure lay, with folded hands and sweet angel 
face, whilst the beautiful hair streamed over the 
white pillow, and flowers were strewed over the still 
form. There lay the young mother and wife, like a 
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braised lily, broken before its time, and by her side 
knelt Benee with bnrsting heart, weeping and 
sobbing for the friend she had only just learnt to 
love. Lady Kenneth had been in her room the 
whole day, and was too ill to see Ben6e, and the 
young girl had crept in silently with old Betty to 
see the last of poor Helen. 

" Don^t take on so, my dearie. 'Twas the Lord's 
will, an' He knows best.'' 

But Ben6e was not weeping so much for the dead 
now, as for what she had suffered ; and how mnch 
she had suffered poor Helen had told her. 

" She wor nev^r very strong. Miss Renee, dear, 
and, thank the Lord, she didn't suffer a bit of pain. 
I never see any one die so peaceful. It wor more 
like goin' to sleep. For the dear lamb just laid her 
head back on the poor young master's arm, an' 
lookin' into his face, died. She's an angel now. 
Miss Ren6e, dear. God send we be q,ll ready to go 
like her, when our day comes." 

A shadow crossed the moonlight that streamed in 
from the window, and Renee's heart stood still, as 
she rose from her knees, and lifted her pale tear- 
stained face to Frank, who, in his turn, started at 
seeing her. 

" I did not know you were here," he said coldly, 
for the sight of Renee hurt him just then. 

" I am going now," she said sadly. 

But there was something in her voice and look 
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that toached the springs of his heart ; and holding 
^ut his hand to her he said^ in a broken voice^ 

''Do not let me disturb you. Thank you for 
^ your goodness and kindness to poor Helen." 

He turned from her^ and knelt down by the bed- 
43ide^ and Benee's heart bled to hear the sobs that 
came from him. 

She went sadly out of the room to the nursery 
beyond, where the poor little stranger, unconscious 
of its loss, lay sleeping on the nurse's lap, Renee 
knelt down to have a closer look at the little piece 
of mortality. 

'' What a funny little thing, nurse,'' she said, 
with the tears in her eyes. '' I never saw so tiny a 
baby.'' 

'' She's a splendid baby for all that, an' she'll be 
the image of the poor dear young mistress ; and 
my lady says the same thing. Though one can 
never tell what they'll grow up like. It's a pity 
the Lord didn't take the poor little wean to Himself, 
as well as the mother." 

'' Don't say that, nui*se," said Renee. 
** Ah ! well, it's true what I say, miss. If it had 
been a boy now, it might have been dififerent ; the 
master might have took to it ; but he's never 
once looked at it. It's the way with all the gentle- 
men. They only cares for boys, most ways where 

there's property." 

'' But Lady Kenneth will love the poor little one," 
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said R^nee compassionately ; " and we all shall, for 
the sake of her poor mother.*' 

" That may be, miss ; bnt for all that I don't see 
as any good comes to poor weans without mothers. 
Most ways their father's marry again, and then it's 
a life of a dog." 

"Mr. Montmar is not like all the men," said 
Renee resentftdly. ** He loved his wife dearly, I am 
sure, and will not so easily forget her." 

And not caring to listen to the woman's heartless 
speeches, she softly impressed a kiss on the little 
sleeper's forehead, and left the room with an aching 
heart, fiill of grief for those who were mourning 
their lost, and wishing it were in her power to 
comfort Frank, but utterly unable even to attempt 
to do so. 

How beautiful the world outside looked ! It was 
hard to believe that such a thing as death could 
exist on so glorious a night ! Helen's sweet face, 
with that strangely beautiful smile, which has been 
so aptly called the " kiss of the angel of death," 
haunted her long after, and, indeed, she liked to 
think of her as she lay, with all trace of unrest and 
anger vanished, white and lovely, with the moon- 
light streaming over her. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

BITTT RELATES HEB EXPEBIENCES. 

*^ I TOLD you how it would be/^ said Betty to the 
housekeeper at The Priory on the evening after the 
funeral^ as they sat together. "It's just nigh 
twelvemonths since the weddin', and the poor 
young lady's lyin' in her grave to-night/' 

" You're a witch, Mrs. Weston/' said the house- 
keeper angrily. '' I wouldn't like you at my weddin*^ 
for somethin'." 

'' Bless the woman ! To talk of weddin's at your 
time of life! You ought to know better. You 
don't suppose as I bring the ill-luck myself? It's 
only that J use my eyes and looks about me, an' 
don't go through the world without observin'. 
Thaf s all. An' when I notices a thing as turns 
out to be a bad sign, more nor once or twice, I have 
my own mind as to what I'm to look for, an' nine 
times out of ten I find it follows the same. I didn't 
like yon bit of mud on the poor young lady's dress. 
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I told you of it, but you laughed at me. It wor 
the sign of the clod of earth, as would be thrown on 
her before her bridal year wor out/' 

" It's wonderful strange, true enough, Mrs. 
Weston ; but it's mighty uncomfortable to be always 
seein' what's com in' by signs." 

" Not one bit. I take it as it comes." 

*' And where did you get all this learnin' from ? " 

" There was an old wise man at Highleigh, that 
folks used to go an' see for miles round, I learnt a 
lot from his books ; but, as I told you just now, Mrs. 
Hann, I learnt more from just openin' my eyes a 
bit an' observin'." 

" It was strange that the poor young lady should 
come home to die." 

" No heir of The Towers ever yet was bom but died 
there since I remember, an' there's a sayin' that no 
heir to a Martin would succeed, and it looks like it, 
for the present young master's not a Martin by 
name though he is by nature, and a spit of the 
poor dear old squire, though a deal quieter.^' 

" I doubt he'll marry again, he was that fond of 
Miss Helen." 

" There's no accountin' for what gentlemen will 
do," said Betty shortly, '^'ve known a young 
gentleman marry when the twelvemonth wor over, 
^n' he wor seemingly that fond of his first wife, 
you'd ha' thought he'd ha' killed hisself when she 
<lied. But it's my belief, Mrs. Hann, we don't know 
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anythin' about folks bein' fond of their wives or not 
amongst the gentry. They donH show they^re not 
happy like we do, but bear it all to themselves, an^ 
go on through life best ways they can/' 

*' You think the master wasn't so over fond of 
the poor mistress, I see, Mrs. Weston." 

"You can't see nout of the kind,'' said Betty 
testily, '* and I didn't say nout as to make you say 
such a thing. Gentlefolks, I say, ain't like us, an' 
we can never tell what they feel, they hide their 
feelin's so well. Lor ! if you'd seen half of life that 
I have, Mrs. Hann, you'd not be surprised at any- 
thin'. It's by the sick beds, ma'am, all the truth 
comes out. I've seen enough, God knows, in my 
time, an' heard such secrets when the fever's been 
on the ladies, poor^creatures, as made my heart 
ache, an' thank God that I worn*t obliged to be one 
thin' in my heart, and pretend another. Now, there 
was a young lady, poor Miss Alice, Mrs. Martin's 
mother, I nursed her when she wor ill with brain 
fever before she married. She never cared for 
Mr. Trevor one bit, though folks thought she 
did. She wor in love with the young master's 
father, an' would have married him if he'd have 
had her, but he wor all for the madame as is 
now, — some folks said for her money, but I know 
better. "When Miss Alice wor ill I was with her 
night an' day, and I heard the truth. She gave 
up young Mr. Jean because she saw the squire's 
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siflter loved him, an' she wor poor and he wor 
poor, and though she'd promised Mr. Jean, she 
broke off with him all of a sadden like; ran 
off, went to Wales, and married Mr. Trevor. 
That wor a fine story at the time for gossips ! but 
there's scarce a half-dozen now as recollects it. 
The truth was, poor dear Miss Alice, loved the 
young mistress at The Towers more than herself, 
an' when she found out she loved Mr. Jean she left 
him ; an' all this came out in the fever, an' when she 
got well, she said, ^ Nurse, did I say anything in ' 
my delirium ? ' an' I says, ' Yes, dear, but if s safe 
as the grave with me.' An' she made me promise, 
but after she went away to forrin parts, an' Mr. Jean 
died abroad, I told the madame everythin', and she 
did let on." 

" And that's the reason why she's so fond of the 
poor lady's daughter," said Mrs. Hann. 

'^ You're right. That's the veiy reason. The 
madame loves Miss Ben^e as much as her own 
child, an' it was her wish for Master Prank to marry 
Miss Renee ; but lor ! there's no accountin' for 
tastes, though I've got my own thoughts, .about the 
matter all the same," she said wisely. 

'^ It was a pity she didn't, as things have turned 
out. However, there's no sayin' what may happen, 
Mrs. Weston, before many years are out, an' may- 
be there'll be another weddin' yet." 

" It ain't lucky to talk of weddin's with a corpse 
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in the house,'^ said Betty, forgetting in her distrac- 
tion that the funeral was over. * 

" But there^s no corpse in the house now, Mrs. 
Weston/^ said the housekeeper. 

" Thank the Lord for that ! There^s been ill luck 
enough without sign of any more happenin'. It's 
been a year of disasters. Those sneakin' folks at 
Zion calls them judgments. If they'd their way, 
which thank the Lord they haven't, they'd bring 
judgment on every blessed soul as didn't go tx) their 
chapel ! It's the only way to heaven, they say, an' 
the Almighty's punishin' the ungodly for not 
listenin' to His callin's, which means their own. 
That man Wakem will improve the occasion again, 
I suppose, come Sunday. No man, woman, nor child 
will he let alone. Such a tongue for cursin' and con- 
foundin' sinners I nev^er heard in my bom days, an' 
if the parson doesn't take him to task soon, he 
ought." 

" But surely you haven't takin' to goin' to Zion ? " 

'^ Me go there ! Bless the woman ! I'd as lief 
go to the lunatic asylum any day, an' hear the down- 
right mad. creatures rave as hear Wakem'. That 
Zion would never have been allowed to be built if 
it hadn't been for the old rector, poor man. He wor 
well called Drowsy. Mr. Dacre's a difference an' no 
mistake, an' Bochleigh's a different place since he 
came nigh it, God bless him." 

" "Well, for my part, Mrs. Weston, I think there's 
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as good folks go to Zion^ and to chapel, as goes to- 
charch aky day/' 

"No one said there wasn't, Mrs. Hann/' said 
Betty sharply, " and no one cares as who goes an'* 
who don't; but what I say is, why don't Zion folks let 
people go their own way ? an' not say they're all 
wrong because they don't go to Zion, an' preach an' 
pray for their betters as if they were the sinners 
only, an' they the Lord's children, or vessels, as 
Wakem calls 'em ! " 

"That's true enough, Mrs. Weston. I always 
says, we can't all be of the same turn o' mind, an' 
there's more nor one road as leads to heaven." 

^' More than a dozen it strikes me ; leastways, I 
hope so, and the parson thinks so too, I know ; an'' 
no one knows better nor he in this world." 



CHAPTEE XIX. 

AN EXPLANATION. 

" The sweet without the sour is uought, 
Untempered happiness must cloy ; 
True is their saying, who have said 
That every sorrow brings its joy. 

H, Weyhridge Ferris. 

Immediately after the funeral Frank left England. 
'The baby had been christened after both its 
grandmothers^ Lady Kenneth and Madame Mont- 
mar^ and it was arranged and decided that the 
former should have the sole charge of it. As 
poor Helen had prayed and hoped^ the baby 

was her parent's chief consolation, and very much 

> 

softened the blow of her death. Prank made 
no objections whatever to Lady Kenneth's wish. 
Indeed, it was a load off his mind ; for what could 
\q have done with the little child, as he intended 
being away at least a year, and was going to travel 
;as his inclination suggested ? 

Six months had passed away, and to Madame Mont- 
VOL. ni. p 
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mar's smpiise she received a letter dated from Aries. 
He wrote to tell ber that his friend, Mrs. Manrice, was 
on her way home to England, her hnsband havings 
died, and he begged his mother to show eyeiy possi- 
ble attention to her, and make her stay at The 
Towers before she proceeded northward, where her 
people Ured. He did not write a word aboat 
returning, and Madame Montmar sighed as she 
passed the letter to Benee, who was present. 

*' I wonder if Mrs. Maurice is yoang and pretty,"^ 
said Boiee pressently. 

''Both, petite. Frank admired her extremely, 
and hmnanly speaking she saved his life. She is 
aboat twenty-six." 

Ben^ was Teiy silent the rest of the evening, 
though her thoughts were very hard at wcxk, with 
all kinds of conjectures abont this Mrs. Manrice. 

And yet what was it to her ? Why should she 
be annoyed that she was young and pretty, and 
than Frank admired her ? 

'' Poor Benee ! She was beginning to fed a litde 
tired and weaned <^ her life a.gsin. If she ooold 
not SDCceed in shaking off the weariness and list- 
lessness that hung over her, she resolved npcm taking 
another voyage with her &4ends the Watscns. 

** Beit, my dear," said Lady Kenneth, whose heart 
she had won by her devotion to her little mothecfess 
pet, ** we cannot spare yon. Baby would miss yon, 
I am SHre. Ton must not go away. If yon want a 
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change^ you shall go with Sir Kenneth and myself to 
Italy or the north/' 

" You are very good, dear Lady Kenneth ; but 
since I was drowned,^' she said laughingly, " I have 
such faith in the sea that I believe only a voyage 
across the Atlantic can give new life to me/' 

Mrs. Maurice's arrival at The Towers put the 
idea entirely out of her head for the time, although 
Kenee was not at all inclined to be friendly towards 
her, and was met with the same reserve by the 
stranger ; neither were inclined to break down 
this barrier, though of the two Mrs. Maurice was the 
readier to do so. Een6e, however, fought very shy 
of her, and for once in her life was unjust in her 
judgment, and prejudiced. 

But this state of feeling could not continue for ever, 
the constant intercourse between them gradually 
broke down Renee's reserve, and melted her 
prejudices. 

They were sitting alone by the firelight in 
the Tower drawing-room, whilst Madame Mont- 
mar, with the baroness and Lina, now young Lady 
Wingate, and Mrs. Trevor were chatting together 
in the large drawing-room beyond. 

In a few days Mrs. Maurice was going to her 
father's, and she was anxious before leaving, that 
Ben^e and she might be on better terms ; nay, »he 
was determined that she should win Rente's favour 
and friendship. 

p 2 
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^^ How little I thonght once I should eTer know 
yoa^ Mrs. Martin^ when I used to hear so mnch about 
you from Mr. Montmar/' 

B.enee moved her fan so as to shield her face 
from her companion's obserV'ation. 

" Did you hear so much about me ? '* 

'^ Indeed^ yes. A great deal more perhaps than 
you guess^ and you wUl forgive my saying so^ but 
when I heard of your marriage to poor Mr. Martin 
I was dreadfully disappointed and grieved.^' 

" Why ? '^ asked Eenee quickly. 

" Because I thought you loved my friend Mr. 
Montmar.'^ 

" What right or reason had you to think so f " 
asked Benee with a little dash of haughtiness in her 
voice. 

''By every right, after what I heard, and the 
letter you wrote, unless you were a heartless 
coquette.^' 

*'Mrs. Maurice ! '^ angrily said Benee. 

" Don^t be angry with me. Of course I ought 
not to judge your motive in marrying Mr. Martin, 
but when you knew Mr. Montmai* loved you, 
when he was so ill — ^^ 

''I did not know he loved me,'* interrupted 
B.en6e. " I had every reason to believe he had for- 
gotten me, and he had no right to assume that I 
loved him,'* she said sadly, " or to show you my 
note.'* 
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^^ I must exonerate him from blame in doing so un- 
der the circumstances. He was very, very ill ; I 
never believed he would reach England, nor did the 
doctors in Bombay. I was his only friend. As for 
his assuming that you cared for him, that was my 
fault entirely. It was I who told him on reading 
your note, to judge by my own feelings '* — and her 
voice sank lower — ^' that you did care for him. 
Poor fellow ! we were both mistaken.'' 

Eenee's heart beat faster, and her breath came 
quick and short. 

^^ Then if he thought I cared for him, as I did,'* 
she added sadly, " why did he not write me only a 
few lines in reply to that note ? '' 

'^ What do you mean ? '' asked Mrs. Maurice in a 
surprised tone. " He did write.'' 

''No, you are mistaken. I waited and waited, 
until I grew sick and wearied with waiting, but I 
never heard from him." 

" There has been some mistake then," said Mrs. 
Maurice eagerly. "He did write to you, for I 
helped him. He was so ill we had to prop him up 
with pillows ; and it was not a short reply, but at 
least three sheets of overland paper." 

Benee turned white to her lips. Mrs. Maurice 
saw her emotion. 

" There has been a mistake," she said in a low 
voice, scarcely audible. 

It was very late," continued Mrs. Maurice 
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hurriedly, '^ when he finished — almost midnight ; 
the letter was taken by one of my servants down 
to the post-office, as the mail left for England the 
next morning." 

Benee sat speechless, a hundred thoughts filh'ng 
her brain. 

^^ I never received it — I never received it,'' she 
half-moaned, as she covered her face with her hands. 
Mrs. Maurice looked troubled and perplexed. 
"Do you think,'' she said in an anxious voice, 
'Hhat the letter was purposely kept from you? 
Your stepmother was most anxious for your 
marriage with Mr. Martin." 

" She never would have been so cruel ! She knew 
how much my happiness depended on that answer." 
Mrs. Maurice had risen from her seat and was 
kneeling now by Renee's chair. 

'• And I have judged you so hardly in my heart ! 
Will you forgive me, dear? I cannot forgive 
myself." 

Ben^e suflfered her face to be kissed. Her own 
mind was in such a tumult, she could think of 
nothing else but that Frank had been true to 
her all the while, and she had in his eyes been 
untrue ! 

" But what could have become of the letter ? It 
seems so strange, so cruel, that that letter of all 
should be missing ! " said poor Bonee. 

Mrs. Maurice's pretty forehead seen by the fire- 
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light was in a " pucker ; " she was evidently 
dwelling upon an unpleasant conjecture. 

^^ I am a&aid I can find out the cause^^' she 
said in a tone of vexation. " It was that wicked 
Hamal of mine ! He did the same trick again.'' 

" How, and in what way ? '' asked Ben6e. 

"He must have thrown the letter into that 
horrid Back Bay, to save himself the trouble 
of walking into the Fort,'' said Mrs. Maurice. 

" But why should my letter have met with such 
a cruel fate ? " 

" Why, indeed ! Who knows, dear ; for some 
wise purpose. God only can tell," said Mrs. Maurice 
wearily. " It seems very, very hard though. But 
I must tell you why I fear your letter met with this 
fate. After Mr. Montmar left I received a letter 
from my dressmaker, Madame Pauline, asking me 
to settle her account, which I had already paid! 
This frightened me, and poor Mr. Maurice, who was 
furious about it, being very particular about paying 
bills, had the whole affair sifted ; and it came out 
that the wretched Hamal, to save himself the walk, 
had thrown the letter containing the bill into the 
sea I Your letter I expect must have shared the 
same fate. But it is too dreadful to think that a 
life's happiness should be wrecked through a 
man's indolence ! It makes me doubt that — " 

" Oh ! no ; please don't ^ doubt ' anytWg, Mrs. 
Maurice," said poor Renee, although her own heart 
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was bleeding with the old sore, more freely thait 
it had done for a long^ long time. 

^^ You are right. It is very wicked of me. I 
too have suflFered/' she added^ ^' and have been 
tempted so often to cry out against God/' she said 
wearily. 

^' No, no/' said Benee eagerly ; ^^ don't say that, 
dear Mrs. Maurice. Don't let us forget ever that 
God really does watch over us! The heathens even 
believe His shadow surrounds us ! Let us try and 
think all is for the best." 

'^ Ah ! now I have found for the first time the 
Ben6e I had heard so much about." 

'^ I have been very cold and unkind to you, dear 
Mrs. Maurice/' said Renee in her sweet winsome 
way, " but do you know why ? I must make my 
confession, now you have made me so happy. 
Because it is happiness, to know that he loved me 
and was true to me all the time ! " 

^' Make the confession," said Mrs. Maurice with 
a smile. 

" I thought Mr. Montmar cared for you. Helen 
told me one day, not long before she died, that her 
heart was broken, because she found her husband 
did not love her, that he loved some one else 
hopelessly, and I thought it was i/ou." 

" Silly, silly child ! " laughed Mrs. Maurice, with 
a tender look in her pretty eyes. ^^When you 
know all, as Mr. Montmar does," she added,. 
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with a red-hot blush, ^^ you will see how very 
mistaken you have been ! But now/^ she con- 
tinued, ^^ what is to be done about Mr. Montmar ? 
You know he is going to be absent all the winter, 
so he told me when I met him in Paris, — that 
providential meeting ! '' 

^^ Madame Montmar heard this morning that he 
was going to start for Egypt immediately,'* said 
Renee. 

" Then I shall write and put a stop to that at 
once, if I can,'* said Mrs. Maurice. 

^^ You are my good angel,** said Renee, stooping 
down and kissing her, " and you are leaving just 
as we are beginning to be friends ! Must you go ? ** 

"Yes, dear. Poor Papa already thinks I am 
neglecting him. But I too am waiting an im- 
portant letter,** she added with a bright blush, 
*' and please do not call me Mrs. Maurice any more, 
but Agnes or ' Nessie,* I can't bear to be called 
Mrs. Maurice.** 

Benee looked into her face, and saw the half- 
proud, half-tender light in her eyes. Had she too 
her troubles ? 

''Then, you must call me Renee,** she said, 
giving her another kiss. 

''Willingly, dear; and, Ren6e, I will tell you 
my story before I go to Northumberland.** 

" And you must go then ? ** 

" Yes, dear ; I shall come back to the south in 
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the spring, perhaps before. I must go. There is 
such a tribe of brothers and sisters awaiting me, 
and I am afraid they wiU think my heart has 
grown cold towards them, and such a box full of 
presents from Bombay I have for them all ! I 
expect the mail in on Saturday, and if iny letter 
<3omes, that I am so anxious about, I shall go 
directly to Alnwick .'* 

Ren6e^s face showed plainly her newborn happi- 
ness when she joined the rest of the party. 

" My dearie, you are jolly to-night,^' said Aunt 
Gertrude. "Der is one light in your eyes and 
your laugh dat I have not seen, ach Gott ! how 
long ! Vat is it ? " 

" We have been talking about India,'' said Mrs. 
Maurice with a smile. 

" Ach Gott ! dat India ! I do hate to hear 
de very name ! Vat good does it do to anybody ? 
Miserable place ! Dere is no good dere I am sure. 
Vat I know it nearly did kill my son, and I vill 
neverr like it, but Renee dere is foolish about de 
miserable hole." 

" It did not kill me,'' said Mrs. Maurice with a 
bright smile. 

" No, but it did kill your husband, and dat ought 

to make you hate it." 

A crimson flush rose on Mrs. Maurice's cheeks. 
She looked embarrassed and vexed, and Benee saw 
this. 
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^^ Mr. Maurice might have died in England, Aunt 
Gertrude. You know he was not very young, and 
much older than Mrs. Maurice.^^ 

'' Den vat for, my child, did you marry vith one 
old gentleman ? '^ she asked with her usual good- 
natured obtuseness. 

" Why did you marry the poor baron ? '^ said 
B*enee, still to the rescue, fairly taming the tables 
upon the baroness, who seemed for a moment at a 
loss for an answer. 

'^ Because, cherie, I vas told to do so/' she boldly 
replied, ^' by my modder. It vas de custom in de 
family to make de marriages by de parents, and 
I vas obliged to do de same.'' 

Benee looked at Mrs. Maurice, who was gazing 
dreamingly into the fire, as she leant against the 
chimney-piece. 

'^ Then, perhaps Agnes did the same." 

The baroness was heartily ashamed, and rising 
from her chair went up and kissed Agnes on either 
cheek, saying, 

" My dear, I beg your pardon for being so rude. 
You vill forgive an old voman, but I did not know 
it vas de English custom to marry so. You vill 
forgive me ? " 

" Oh ! please don't beg my pardon. It was only 
natural to ask me the question.'* 

" No ! I am one stoopid curious old voman, my 
deiur. Shall I call you Agnes ? Yes ? Den Agnes, 
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Te vont talk any more about de husbands. Ve are 
all dree vidows ; ach Gott ! to tink such a ting/' 

" Three, aunt Gertrude ? Five, you mean ? 
There are Emma and myself, you forget.'* 

^' You, ch^rie ? Oh ! no. You are never a 
vidow ! Ach Gott ! a vidow, and you're not 
twenty ! " 

^^ Oh ! yes, I am. Aunt Gertrude. I was twenty in 
April." 



" But you are no vidow, I vill not have you so,"^ 
she persisted. " And Agnes here is too young; 
my dear, how old are you ? " she asked again, with 
her usual bluntness. 

" I am not twenty-seven yet," said Agnes with a 
laugh, ^^ but very nearly.** 

'^ You do look eighteen, my dear.** 

And so the evening passed away pleasantly in 
spite of an entire absence of the masculine gender, 
and when Gaynor came to say the carriage was 
ready to convey Mrs. Trevor and Eenee home, no 
one had an idea it was so late. 

" You are very happy, petite, to-night,** said 
Madame Montmar lovingly, as she kissed her for 
the twentieth time on bidding her good night. 

" So happy, petite mere, and Agnes will tell you 
why when I am gone.** 

During the drive to the Dovecot, Benee told her 
stepmother the news, and received her glad expres- 
sions of sympathy. 
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" But you did not suspect me, Renee, I hope ? ^^ 

" Not one moment, Emma ! Do you suppose 
I think you capable of such a cruel action ? ^^ 

" Oh ! Rennie, you think better of me than 
I deserved, then ! I was so madly eager to marry 
you to that poor Cyril, I might have been tempted 
to have destroyed the letter. Thank God ! I was 
43aved the temptation, and that the sin does not lie 
on my conscience/^ 

And Ben6e thought of what she had said that 
evening to Agnes ; and her trust and belief in good 
out of evil, was firmer than ever, grievously as she 
had suffered. Who could tell, besides, what other 
^ood had been done ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

A CONTBSSION. 

I 

" Expecting joy is a happy pain." 

A, Proctor. 

The next day Mrs. Maurice drove over after 
lunch to the Dovecot alone, and with a beaming 
glad face. Mrs. Trevor was absent in London,, 
where she had gone to make some purchases for 
Master Reggie, who, thanks to Frank, had been 
entered for Harrow School. 

'^ My letter came this morning, Eenee, and the 
good news I prayed for.^' 

" I am so glad. I am sure you deserve good news 
by your dear face,^^ said Eenee lovingly. 

'' You little flatterer. But now can you listen to 
the story I am going to tell you about myself, Renee ? 
or have you anything to do ? " 

" Oh ! no. But if we are going to have a 
pleasant chat, come into my little nest upstairs. 
There are such cosy little seats in the window, 
where we can sit and look out upon the cliffs and 
sea.^' 
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'^ What a fairy little place this is, Renee. It is a 
perfect picture ! I could live here all my life, and 
never care to go to London.'' 

'^ So I think I could. I never feel tired of this 

view. Only see how beautiful the scene looks to-day, 

and the coast opposite, and those ships going and 

coming ! Yesterday morning I was wishing I was 

going in one of them away — anywhere out of 

England. To-day — *' 

'^ To-day you do not, I am sure, Renee. I am so 

glad I was the first to make you happy, child. It is 

a privilege I shall always boast of 

'^ Happy Agnes ? I wonder often if any one 
is really happy in this world. Somehow there 
always seems a hut to every one's life. Lina 
Wingate is about the only really happy one I know, 
and she is always complaining, and making troubles.'^ 

" Of course she is. Tou are right ; there will 
always be a hut to every happiness, dear, in this life. 
If we are happy in our love, Renee, that is everything; 
and, alas ! it seems in all cases, that love must pass 
through the fire, like everything else good before it 
can be ours, or is blessed. To-morrow, or the day 
after, most likelyl shall go down to Alnwick, now that 
this precious letter has come," she added, kissing it. 
" Look at the signature, Renee. You will be pre- 
pared then to hear my story." 

^* Archie Grant ? " And Renee looked up in- 
quiringly into her face. 
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" Yes, Archie Grant/' she said, lingering lovingly 
on the name/^ my first and only love ! 

When I was about fifteen, an old friend of 
my father's came to England — he was very rich, 
and a very kind man — we were awfully poor; I 
cannot tell you how poor ! and such a lot of us, 
as usual with poor people. This friend of ours 
took a great fancy to me ; and though much older, 
he asked my father's consent to marry me. Of 
course he did not give it, but it was arranged that 
when I was seventeen I should go out to him, and 
in the meantime I was to be educated at a London 

school. I hated the school, and mamma sent for me 
home, and had a governess, who was very clever, 
and taught the girls and myself, five of us, Ilenee. 
When I was seventeen, I was asked myself to decide 
whether I should go out to India. or not. It seemed 
as if everything conspired to make me go. Our 
poverty had become unendurable to me ; and I felt 
that to escape it, and to be able to help my poor 
father, I would make any sacrifice. He was only a 
poor curate, Benee, think, with twelve children, and 
not more than t two hundred a year; whilst there 
are clergymen with nothing to do scarcely, as I have 
seen here in Eastshire, and they have more than 
four times that sum ! I do not wonder that 
there is so much fault found with our Ohuroli^ 
much as I love it, when such a state of affairs is 
allowed to remain. I imagined I loved the 
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friend who had been so good to us all, and I really 
^d feel more than grateful to him, and anxious to 
prove my gratitude. Papa took me up to London. 
I need not tell you what a terrible parting it was at 
home ; and my mother has died since/' she added 
huskily. '^ I shall never see Aer dear face again on 
earth. 

sic sic sic ^ :|e 

We stayed at a friend's house in London, an old 
college chum of papa's, and there I met Archie 
Orant. We found we were going out in the same 
steamer to Bombay, and became friends at once. 
Those few weeks on board passed like a beautiful 
^ream. I could not look on the sea afterwards 
without a pain at my heart. The waking was 
terrible, Renee, and there was no help but to 
submit resignedly. I learnt then what it was to 
love. I cannot describe to you, Renee, what I 
suffered — what he suffered. My poor Archie ! 
When I look back upon that time, I wonder how 
1 kept my reason ! It froze my whole heart up ! 
When we arrived at Bombay Mr. Maurice met me on 
board, and we were privately married the same day 
in the Scotch fashion, at a friend's house. Archie » 
who is in the Civil Service, and had then just joined 
(it is ten years ago now, and he is a big ^burra sahib,' 
she said proudly), went up immediately to pore. 

We met often when he came to Bombay, but he 
would never call at the house, and he was right. 

VOL. Ill, Q 
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When Mr. Montmar was staying with us — one day 
he will tell you all about it, I am sure/' she added 
with a smile—" my poor husband insisted upon his 
being asked to the house. He was annoyed 
that Archie, who had become rather a dis- 
tinguished man, should not call at his house, and 
looked upon it as a slight. Very much against my 
wish Archie was invited/' There was a pause. 
" After Mr. Montmar left Bombay, there happened 
an incident in my life, but I cannot tell you the 
particulars, Een6e. Don't think hardly of me^,* 
dear child. When you are older, when you see 
more of life and its terrible' temptations, you will 
look mercifully upon what I am going to tell you. 

" My life became insupportable, and one evening 
when Archie was at our house I was mad enough to 
listen to his entreaties to leave my home ! 

*' Oh! Agnes dear," said Benee pitifully, drawing 
nearer to her as she spoke. 

•^ I listened only, darling ! We were both mad ! 
Thank God ! we both resisted the temptation, 
parted with the vow never to meet again on earth, 
never to place ourselves in such temptation. One 
year after, my poor husband lost heavily in a 
speculation that was to make every one rich, a 
reclaim of land in that unlucky Back Bay where 
your letter fell.'* 

" So fortunately," put in Renee gently. 

" Fortunately, Renee ? Have you already found 
out God had not toTa«k^TL^o\x^" 
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" Yes, dear, but go on/' 

" The loss worried him terribly, not that it would 
really have harmed him, for he had made a lot of 
money, and has left me nearly three thousand a 
year. But poor Mr. Maurice loved his money, 
and it was his first loss. I think the worry 
killed him ; at least it brought on a low state of 
health, and when he was seized with that terrible 
cholera, he died ! And I was free, Een^e ! This 
letter in my hand is from Archie, reminding me of a 
promise I once gave him, and he is coming home in 
April to claim it ! Ought I not to be happy ? 
And yet in the midst of my happiness, I live in 
constant dread that somethiifg may happen to cloud 
it!'' 

" Trust to God, dear," said Benee in a low voice, 
with her eyes full of tears. 

^^ I feel so feverish and restless that I dread even 
that something may happen to prevent my going to 
my old home ! It is only the reaction I know, 
after so much endurance. I am unaccustomed 
to happinesS) and it bewilders and frightens mo ! 
But, as you say, Benee, I will trust to God." 

'^ I am so glad, Agnes, you did no wrong. Oh ! 
I should have been so sorry for you." 

" And would have despised me ? " 

'^ No, no ! Why should I ? I should have 
pitied you that you hadn't had the courage to 
resist the wrong-doing, dear, but I should have been 
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wyrr^y infinitely sorry for you. For you would have 
suffered so dreadfully I know afterwards/' 

" I ^ould have died most likely of shame^ Ben6e, 
for I should have found when it was too late that I 
had lost his love^ and that would have been death I 
Poor Archie ! He was so sorry afterwards^ and 
says even in this dear letter he shall, never forgive 
himself. Oh ! Benee^ I am so impatient for April. 
Will it ever come, I wonder ? It seems an eternity 
to look forward to ! I don't know how I shall pass 
the time away ! '* 

'* You must come here, Agnes, for the winter/* 
'^ Ah I no. I must spend Christmas with pi^ and 
the children. I was in hopes that Archie could 
have come to England in time for Christmas. It is 
ten years since he went out to India, and he deserves 
a change.'' 

'' Is there no hope of his doing so ? " 
" I fear not/^ she said softly. " But I must not 
be gloomy in the first few hours of my happiness." 
Renee returned to The Towers with her firiend, 
and as the carriage passed by the rectory, it was 
stopped by a shout from one of the Dacre boys. 

'^ Edith told me to stop you, Mrs. Martin," said 
the boy, going up to the carriage. " We have had a 
letter from old Jack Dalyell, and he is coming home 
at Christmas. She told me to tell you." 

" I am so glad, Georgie ! Please give her my 
dear love and tell her I shall come up to the rectory 
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to-morrow morning, as I have some good news to 
tell her.'' 

" I liked that Miss Dacre very much when she 
came to The Towers the other night/' said Mrs. 
Maurice as they drove on. 

'' She is my dearest friend — the only one I havo 
told everything to — and she has her secret too, 
Agnes. This Jack Dalyell who is coming home is 
Mr. Montmar's old playfellow and friend.'' 

" Archie Grant is his great chum now, please, 
Een6e ! " 

'' Of course. But Jack has the oldest claim, 
I believe he loves Edith ; and now he is 
coming home, we shall see. He has been 
out on a coffee estate in Southern India, some- 
where near Goa, and has been able to buy a 
share in one, and then some property that 
belonged to his family, that he thought was lost to 
him, has come back through his lawyer's — Mr. 
Hawke, you know — carefulness." 

'* But is he Miss Dacre's equal in position ? " asked 
Agnes. 

" He is a gentleman every way." said Renee 
wannly, '' and fit for the best society, and he is 
wonderfully clever, so Mr. Montmar always says." 

" And Mr. Montmar is an authority, I am sure, 
for he is clever enough himself, and will be a great 
man one day, Renee, if he goes on as he is going 
now. 
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Ben6e looked very grave. 

^' Poor Helen used to complain that his time was 
too much taken up with politics, and that it took 
him from home too often/' 

'' Ah ! that is the penalty of fame^ Benee. I do 
not see how it is possible for a public man to enjoy 
home life/' 

'^ Why not, Agnes ? I would much rather see a 
man occupied than doing nothing but indulging 
in pleasure all day ! '' 

" You do not know what you are talking about, 
Ilen6e. I know from experience, although I did 
not love my poor husband so very much, how miser- 
able it is to be left alone, and unable to join in with 
the husband's pursuits." 

^' Perhaps you are right, Agnes, but 1 should 
like my husband to become famous." 

" Then, dear, you would have to suffer the con- 
sequences, and his neglect ! And not blame 
him." 

That night Agnes wrote to Prank and told him 
of her discovery about his letter. Unfortunately 
he had left Aries and gone on to Marseilles, and 
when it reached that city, he had left in the steamer 
for Egypt where he intended wintering. He wrote 
to his mother the day after Agnes had sent her 
letter. 

" This is a very sudden determination of Frank's," 
said Madame Montmar to Agnes. 
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I hope my letter will reach him before he 
starts for Egypt, but I am very much afraid it will 
be too late/' 

" And so too am I, my love ; however, it will 
reach him in time. I am sure the contents will 
give him happiness/' And then ensued a long 
confidential chat between the two over Frank and 
Benee, which resulted in their both expressing the 
-same wish about their future happiness. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CLOITD's disperse. 

** Life is sweeter, love is dearer, 
For tiie trial and delay ! " — Wkittier. 

But Mrs. Maurice's letter did not reach Frant 
till three months later, on his return from the Nile. 
Its contents were enough to make him start off at 
once, but he was expecting Jack by the November 
steamer — ^December, at the latest, — and he had 
promised to await him at Suez, but he satisfied 
himself with writing letters to his mother, and 
passing the time the best way he could, in 
excursions in the neighbourhood, and finding out 
the great changes in the place — changes that were 
almost magical for so short a time, for since he had 

passed through on his way out to , what 

had been a wilderness and " solitary place '' waa 
now a garden. 

Never did traveller more eagerly scan the horizon 
for a glimpse of a sail, as Frank did for the expected 
steamer, which was unusually late in arriving at 
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Suez. Frank was strongly tempted to turn home, 
but his promise kept him from doin^ so. 

When the steamer did arrive he was the first to 
go on board, and there he was nearly overcome 
with surprise at being grasped by the hand of 
Archie Grant ! 

" I never dreamt of such a pleasure, old fellow/' 
he said warmly. 

"I dare say not. It seems to be too good to be 
true, to myself, sometimes.'^ 

" And DalyeU ? Is he on board ? '' 

" Oh ! yes ; we have been great friends all the way. 
He has gone below to get his traps, for he has only 
booked as far as Suez, intending to travel with 
you.'' 

" I have changed my mind and want to get 
home as fast as I can. Here he comes. My dear old 
Jack ! My dear old fellow ! " said Frank as the two 
men clasped hands, in that fashion of unspoken 
warmth, that Englishmen know so well. 

" I can scarcely believe my eyes," said Jack, and 
they were very misty as he spoke, and his voice 
was somewhat unsteady. 

"Well, then, make Ijaste and satisfy yourself, 
old fellow, for I am in a hurry to be off to Eng- 
land." 

"I thought we were going to stop in Egypt for 
some time ? " 

'' No, thanks. Jack. I have had enough of 
bondage, and am most anxiouB to |^ekt\voT[y&? 
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" I wish so very mucli to stop at Cairo, Montmar. 
It is most necessary I should do so ; besides, there is 
no one expecting me in England/' he added with 
a shade of sadness. 

" How do you know that ? The whole town of 
Rochleigh is in expectation/' 

'' But I must stay at Cairo/' said Jack in a tone 
of disappointment. 

" Very well, then you must. Jack, but I must get 
back to England." 

That night the three men sat on the house-top of 
the Hotel far into the small hours, talking of home 
and those who were awaiting them, whilst Frank had 
to answer innumerable questions from both. 

^' Mrs. Maurice wrote from my place in Eastshire, 
Grant, but she was to leave the next day ; and a short 
note I have since had from my mother, makes me 
think she has left, for she does not say a word 
about her. She was looking very well, better than 
I ever saw her, old fellow; happiness is a won- 
derful restorer of good looks and health." 

'^ To judge from yourself, then, you are in a most 
contented condition," said Archie, puflfing away at 
his cigar. 

'^I have had good news to make me happier. 
Grant. I do not know about contented. That re- 
mains undecided and hazy in the future, though 
I am very hopeful of ^ happiness.' " 

^^ Hope told a flattering tale, Montmar," said 
Dalyell rather g\ooTm\.y. 
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'' True, Jack^ but he may tell a true one now ! 
Though God knows, I have had the cup of happiness 
dashed from my lips so often, I ought not to give 
credence to hope ! '* 

^' I was so sorry for you, old fellow,'' said Archie 
Grant to him in a lower voice. 

Frank could not make out to what he alluded^ 
the loss of his poor wife, or his love. But he made 
no reply. 

^' Who has charge of the little one ? '* he asked 
argain. Prank now understood. 

'^ Lady Kenneth. It is of inestimable comfort 
to her and to poor Sir Kenneth too. But for the 
little creature, I believe they would have sunk 
under their trouble. They were so attached to 
their daughter.'' 

'' Certainly,'* thought Archie to himself, " Mont- 
mar doesn't look as if he would sink under his trou- 
ble ! I don't think he mourns theloss of his poor young 
wife much. I had no idea he was such a cold- 
blooded fellow ! And she has only been dead three 
months ! Unless he cared more for that other 
little girl, with the strange pet name, more than he 
ought to." 

This conjecture was put straight before Archie 
reached home ; for when the two men were alone, 
they unburdened their affairs freely to one another, 
and became all the better and closer friends by this 
fresh bond of sympathy. 
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They stopped at Aries for a whole day to see- 
Frank's old chateau^ and all the sights^ the 
amphitheatre, the old churches, and the beautiful 
women. 

" Who are, I confess, not my style,'' said Archie, 
as they sat over a wood fire in the salofn of the 
Hotel d' Europe, in the Place. 

" Nor mine. Grant." 

" Heaven's blue in a woman's eye, has more charms 
for me than the most brilliant black eyes, that seem 
always to smack of mischief," said Archie, as a 
vision of a pair of dear blue eyes came before 
him. 

" I don't so much care for the colour as the ex- 
pression, after all. Grant; but, like yourself, blue 
has the greater charm for me." 

One day spent in Paris, from whence they started 
the same evening ; in a few hours more they 
were both whirling in a hansom to Fenchurch 
Street, Frank insisting that his friend should go 
down at once with him to The Towers. 

It was a cold December day, the country 
covered with snow, but thev did not feel it in the 
least, and Archie rather delighted in the strange sight 
of the pure, white, snow-covered landscapes they 
flitted past, with all the speed of the evening express. 

^^ We shall be in time for an eight o'clock dinner^ 
Grant. My mother is expecting us. 

It required no small effort on his part to go- 
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through Soathleigh without calling at the Dovecot, 
but he half hoped to see that some one whose 
image filled his thoughts, at The Towers. 

Nor was he mistaken as he quickly scanned the forms 
in the firelit drawing-room where his mother and the 
baroness were awaiting him. Renee had drawn back 
into the shadow of the heavy draperies that shaded 
the window where she stood, thinking, wonder- 
ing, whether in her dark dress, she would be 
discovered. But his eyes, seen through the love that 
beat so strongly with every pulse, soon sought her 
out, and after he had introduced his friend to his 
mother and aunt, he went forward to her quickly 
and the two met. 

The firelight gleamed on her fair head and lit up 
its beauty, but the light of happiness and love in 
her eyes — ^in his — ah ! who could describe ? 

Not a word passed, only a lingering clasp of each 
other's hands, that told more eloquently than words 
of the thoughts passing in their hearts. 

The blissful explanation was to come, the 
confession of how both had suffered and loved, to 
be told. How many times ? As often as forgive- 
ness must be given! But there was no time, 
nor opportunity for what both looked for. 

Frank rode over to the Priory immediately dinner 
was finished, a suggestion that had come from Ren6e 
at the dinner-table, by her asking if he were not 
going, and he guessed at once that she meant he 
should go. 
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" Will you be here when I return ? " he asked in 
a low voice as he held her hand in his own. 

*' I think not ! I promised Emma to be home 
before eleven/' 

'' Then I must say good night ! I suppose/* 

'* Yes ! And please/' she added shyly, '* I wish 
you would come over to the Dovecot to-morrow. I 
want to tell you something particularly/' 

'' What if I know that something already ? " 

Ben6e started and turned crimson. 

"Mrs. Maurice has told me more than you 
thought, evidently/' he said with a bright smile. 
"Did she tell me more than she had a right ta 
teU?" 

But he got no reply from Renee, only a look from 
the clear eyes that was far more eloquent, and as 
suddenly she withdrew them from his glance ta 
hide her own happiness. He, quite contented with 
her manner, went away, resolving to be down at 
the Dovecot as early as possible the next morn- 
ing. 



OHAPTBE XXII. 

HIS OWN TRUE LOVE. 

" Thro* the waters, thro' the strife, 
Thro' the fire that threatened life, 
Heart in One. O ! hliss Divine, 

Now I call thee—hold thee ! mine ! '* 

Old Play. 

There was not much sleep for Renee that night.. 
She lay tossing in her little white bed aU through 
the dark hours^ listening to the waves and the roar 
of the waters through the wooden piles of the pier. 

Was happiness coming to her at last ? Ah, me \ 
it was too good to be true, and she longed for the 
morning that would bring Frank, and show her it 
was no dream. 

As early as he could after breakfast. Prank went 
over to the Dovecot, and found himself alone with 
Ben6e in the little drawing-room, Mrs. Trevor hav- 
ing wisely left after a few moments. She had gone 
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to the window that overlooked the sea as Frank 
spoke to his hostess, and there trembling in every 
nerve, with a sense of her coming happiness, she 
stood and waited for his approach. No need to 
wait long, she felt. 

" Ren^e ! " and his voice trembled with emotion. 
'' What must you have thought of me ? " 

" And what must you have thought of me ? ^' she 
said shyly, daring to look up into his face, however. 

" But that unlucky letter of mine ! If you could 
only have read its contents, how much pain we 
might have been saved ! ^' 

'^ Ah ! who can tell ? '' she said in the sweet grave 
^ay he knew so well. " We might stiU have been 
unhappy .^^ 

" And you loved me, Renee, all the while ? And 
my heart did not misgive me ? " 

'' Then you believed I loved you ? ^' 

'^ Yes, until I came home and found you were on 
the eve of that dreadful marriage ! Did you, could 
you have loved me then ? ^^ he asked. 

'^ I was mad ! in a dream. I did not know what 
I was about. But I did love you." 

In a moment he had caught her to his heart and 
pressed kisses on eyes, mouth, and forehead "as if he 
would have devoured her. 

" My darling, my darling ! '^ he said in a voice 
trembling with love and happiness. 

"i^nd you ? ^' she asked, looking up into the 
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dear face bent over hers from her nestling 
place. 

'' I never ceased to love you, child. Not an hour 

or day but you were in my thoughts. It was no 

use. I might just as well have tried to forget my 

own existence. It was hearing of your engagement 

n C that made me so ill.'' 

"But how could you have heard it before your 
illness ? '' 

" Poor Helen wrote and told me that it was 
rumoured.'' 

" Ah ! that was too cruel." 

'' But, my darling, you gave people every reason 
to believe it. You went to The Towers." 

'^ If you only knew how I was made to go ! That 
was the dreadful part, knowing, fearing at least, 
that you would hear of it, and think I had forgotten 
you." 

''My poor darling, we have both suffered, but 
now, thank God, the clbuds have cleared away and 
we shall never distrust each other. Then, you did 
not love poor Alan ? " 

" No, how could I, except as a dear brother f 
He had always been so kind, but it was very dif- 
ferent with you," she added shyly. 

Frank stooped down and kissed her. 

''Then, why did you shrink so from me, dar- 
ling ? " 

" I cannot tell you. It was all so sudden and 
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dreadful^ and yoa were so grave and cold. Alto- 
gether^ it was a mistake. But don^t^ please^ talk of 
that time. If you only knew how I suffered," and 
she put her face against his breast, the memory of 
that past was too sad. 

"There is one question, darling, I must ask. 
Why did you not let us know you were safe on 
board the ship with your kind friends ? '' 

" I was too ill, you have heard, for several days, 
and afterwards when I got better I did not want 
any one to know I was alive. I wanted to escape 
from the life before me. I did not know then poor 
Cyril was dead, of course." 

Frank drew her closer to him. Her love had 
always been his. She had been true and loyal to 
him as long as she had had strength to hold out 
against the pressure put upon her ! She was his 
own Renee, and had never been any one else^s. The 
thought filled him with exquisite bliss. 

" God bless you, my own, my only love. I shall 
claim ray long deferred happiness before long, and 
with God^s will we shall forget the past suffering in 
our future joy." 



He left her alone with her bliss, and she thought it 
was a dream and no blissful reality ! But a glance at 
her hand, on the third finger, showed her it was no 
dream, for Frank had pulled off the badge of her 
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few hoars of married life and taken it away with 
him. 

That evening Madame Montmar drove over to the 
Dovecot, and clasped Benee to her heart with all the 
love of a mother. 

" It has been the wish of my heart, darling, and 
oh I I am so happy in its accomplishment. 

As for the baroness, she was demented, to use a 
homely word, and almost smothered both Frank and 
Ben6e in turn, for of course Frank had driven over 
again to the Dovecot, making as his excuse the neces- 
sity of his having to go up to town the next day. 

'^ Bochleigh people wiU soon guess what is up,'* 
said Lina, the young Lady Wingate, who was as 
delighted as any one and as demonstrative, whilst 
Sir Roger actually claimed the liberty of a kiss, 
"which Ben6e, always chary in giving indiscri- 
minately, after a glance from Frank, allowed him to 
take. 

''Why did you look at me so, darling, when 
Wingate asked for a brother's claim ? ^' 

" Ah ! you know very well, Frank. Why should 
you ask ? '' 

" No, I do not. Surely, darling, you have over- 
come that chariness of yours of kissing people ? '' 
he asked teasingl^. 

" No, and I never shall,'' she said with some of 
her old warmth. 

" Then you never kissed poor Cyril," he whis- 
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pered in her ear, drawing her closer to him, for they 
were aJone, and hiding her little face on his 
shoulder. 

'^ No, not once ! But yoa are too canel to ask sodi 
qaestions/' 

Frank silenced her with his kisses. He knew 
well she did not object to them. 

A few days later there was a lurge gathering of 
the family at The Towers, Sir Kenneth and Lady 
Kenneth incloded ; the latter were both quite con« 
tented with the step Frank had taken, and con- 
gratolated Renee with all their heart. No one else 
would they have cared to see fill their poor child's 
place, and altogether it gave him the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Frank came down late firom London, and aU 
the guests had gathered in the drawing-room, that 
was thrown open for the occasion into the music- 
room, and brilliantly lit np, though the Dacres were 
the only strangers present. Annt Joan and Charlie 
were staying at The Towers, and intended remaiii- 
ing orer the new year, and altogether the assembly 
was a very genial one. One side of the mosic-room 
opened on to a gallery OTeriooking the ^ass-domed 
conservatory, by glass-doors, but these were closed,, 
being winter time. Frank, arriving late, took a ^anoe 
through one of the doors at the gronp, cnrioiisly de- 
siroiis, lover like, to watch Benee without being ob- 
serred. The scene was one that would have made a 
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beaatiful picture : the deserted music-room, with its 
pure white and gold decorations and silent organ, 
whilst beyond the handsome drawing-room, with 
its bright crimson and gold hangings, and beyond 
the Tower drawing-room, with its pale blue and 
gold, and numberless stands of flowers that looked 
lovely by the wax lights, for Bochleigh did not 
yet boast of gas. 

There was Mi*. Dacre in deep conversation with 
Mrs. Trevor, Lina and Edith Dacre playing with the 
little Trevors, Sir Roger and the baroness having an 
animated discussion, whilst his mol^er and Ren6e, 
with Mrs. Dacre, were grouped together, Benee 
standing with one arm resting on thp marble shelf of 
the fire-place, Madame Montmar and Mrs. Dacre 
seated in chairs by the fire. 

How fair and sweet his love looked ! His heart 
gave a throb of joy as he watched her glance, fix>m 
time to time, at the door, and then at last walk rest- 
lessly away to a window overlooking the drive — 
watching for him ! It was too cruel to keep her any 
longer in suspense, and he hurried through the cor- 
ridor into the drawing-room. 

The look that met his, and the sweet but un- 
spoken welcome was delightful — would she always 
welcome him so 7 

" Gaynor did not let us know that you had come,'* 
. she said questioningly • 

No, my darling, because I wanted to take you 
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by surprise ! The train was rather late, and so 
I hurried to my dressing-room, and took a survey of 
you all from the gallery/' 

" Ah ! you have* not forgotten your old love of 
teasing, I am so glad. Do you know, when I used 
to see you at The Priory — when poor Helen was 
alive — I used to be so sorry to see you so grave and 
thoughtful." 

" Did it never strike you that I was not happy> 
my darling ? '' 

^'No; I only thought you had become morose 
and sarcastic.'' 

'^ And you do not think I am so now ? " 

^' Oh ! no, no. You are like the Monsieur Frank 
of old." 

" And you like me as much ? " 

" A hundred times more." 

" If we had been alone you would not have made 
such a confession, Renee," he said with a bright 
look of happiness in his eyes. 
Perhaps not," she said shyly. 
But we are sufficiently unobserved, darhng, 
however, for me to give you something I have 
brought from London with me," and he took her 
left hand in his own, and with the other placed a 
ring upon the same finger he had taken her wedding- 
ring ofi". 

She looked down with glistening eyes on the 
gold circlet, the symbol of their plighted troth. 
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" How beautiful ! " she murmured, and raismg 
her hand to her mouth imprinted a kiss upon the 
ring, in the centre of which gleamed, in small but 
exquisite brilliants, her monogram, F. M., and his 
own, too, encircled with lilies of the valley in the 
same gems. 

"Do you prefer the exchange of rings, my 
darling ? '' 

'^ How can you ask ? '' and there was a world of 
reproach in her voice. 

" Forgive me, my darling ! I thought you did 
not care for diamonds ? The dear Eeuee of old 
preferred flowers.^' 

"And the Renee of old is the same Renee 
of to-day,^' said Miss Dacre, who had been sent 
by Mrs. Trevor to call Renee away from the 
window.^^ 

" Are you sure. Miss Dacre ? I know you have 
always been her warm champion, but perhaps you 
are blind to her faults." 

" Like yourself, Mr. Montmar,^' said Edith with 
a meaning smile. 

"That ring is only to remain on your little 
finger until the 24th of April, six days after 
your birthday. Then Renee, my queen, my 
darling, you must exchange it for another ! 
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The next day Frank asked his mother for the 
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box he luid brouglit from Bombay. Lbia was in the 
room and pricked iq> her ears immediat^. 

"Yon took it away with yoq. mother, from 
the Dorecot. But snrelj, Frank, yon gave it to 
poor Helen ? " 

"No, I did not,^ said Frank. " Shall I tdl her, 
mother ? And will joa promise to keep it a secret 
for the present, Lina, like a dear little sis ?^ 

" Wild horses shan't get a word out of me. Yoa 
don't soppose I cannot keep a secret now, Frank ? 
For shame ! and I am the mother of a boy nearly 
two years old ! " 

Frank laughed, and pinched her ear as he nsed to 
in the old days. 

" Yon may tell B(^er, of course, althongfa I expect 
he knows it already ; bat Lady Wingate mxui not 
know. That box and its contents were intended for 
Renee, and I am going to send it to her now as soon 
as the mother will bring it forth.'* 

IdDa opened her eyes to their widest possible 
extent. 

" Renee ! And I never goessed it ! What a 
blind little bat I have been ! Bat I am so glad ! 
There's no one in the world I would prefer, and I 
wonder I never thought of it, but yon were so 
much more like brother and sister I never dreamt 
of your falling in love with each other ! Bc^er 
wfll be glad !" 

'' Mind your promise, dear." 
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''Of course/' said Lina with oflfended dignity. 

The box was soon brought out and despatched to 
the Dovecot, Lina insisting upon taking it herself 
in the carriage^ so that she should have the pleasure 
of congratulating Benee^ and at the same time 
gratifying her curiosity for seeing the wonderful 
contents. 

" It is so funny, Renee/' she said after she had 
kissed and '' hugged her to pieces'' almost, in her 
intense delight ; " in this very room it was that 
I first saw that box, and Frank would not have it 
opened, but told the mother to put it out of sight ! 
And now after all it comes to you ! I am dying 
to see the contents, Ren ! You must have them 
opened before I leave." 

A wish Renee hadn't the heart to refuse, and 
prepared to open the box with Lina's help. 

'' White, white, white ; ah ! and something blue 
at last. Well, Renee, I think you are set up with 
shawls at least. Let me see. A chuddah, one like 
that old thing you are so fond of ; a white burnouse, 
white cashmere shawl with gold border ! white 
muslin ! and white ivory boxes for your handkerchiefs 
and gloves, and a desk of sandal wood. Ah I and 
here, Ren^e,look; a whole set of turquoises, bracelets, 
and necklet ; the earrings will not be of much good to 
you as you never wear them, Ren ! " And Lina threw 
lierself back into the chair with her exertions. 

" How good of him to thmk of me then," said 
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Benee in a low voice, with clasped liands on her 
knee, and her eyes glistening with tears and love, 
as she contemplated Frank's gifts, Lina having had 
the handling of them hitherto. 

** It was jnst Kke him, and then he wasn't very 
rich, you mast recollect, Benee, which onght to 
give an additional valae to them, though they are 
valuable enough, I dare say. I declare, Benee, 
you are crying ! Why ! what a little goose you 
are ! To cry over Frank's presents like this. K 
he knows of it you won't get any more;" but 
Benee had her silent little cry for a few moments, 
and then looked up in the midst of her tears and 
smiled. 

'^ You must not tell him, Lina. Now Emma must 
come up and see them before I put them away." 

Mrs. Trevor was as enthusiastic in her praise and 
admiration as Lina. 

^'Mr. Montmar has shown great taste, I must 
confess." 

'^ Don't call him Mr. Montmar, please," said Lina y 
" it's just as if you weren't one of the family, Mrs. 
Trevor. I know he would rather you called him 
Frank, as we all do." 

Mrs. Trevor glanced at Een6e, who nodded her 
head with a smile. 

'^ 1 am sure he would Emma, so please do for 
my sake and his." 

***** 

The wedding was ^ XsJgLek ^^»«^ ovi t\\ft 24th of 
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April, and was to be very early in the morning, 
after the usual service. Only the most intimate 
friends, and relations were to be present, as both 
Frank and Renee wished the whole ceremony per- 
formed as quietly as possible. They were to leave 
before twelve, and afterwards there was to be a 
great dinner for all the poor at The Towers, given 
in the winter garden. 

A lovelier bride had not been seen for many a 
day, said the people, who crowded the church 
and filled every nook and corner of it and the 
^orch, and a brighter April morning had never 
risen over Rochleigh. 

In the midst of murmured blessings and the merry 
pealing of the church bells, Renee leaning on her hus- 
band's arm walked down the broad gravel walk to 
the carriage that was to convey them first to the 
Dovecot for some refreshment, and then back to 
the station. All Rochleigh kept holiday, and a 
prettier wedding in spite of its simplicity had 
never been seen. 

" And the strangest thing of all was Renee's 
interest in her wedding dress,'' said Mrs. Trevor. 

" Why ? " asked Lina. 

^' Oh ! because before, she was perfectly careless- 
It was all to please your brother. 

" Of course, Ren^e loves him. She never loved 
that poor Cyril, in spite of all I used to say to the 
contrary." 
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As for the baroness^ she appeared in sncha glorious 
costarae of bine velvet, and such diamonds as per- 
fectly dazzled the simple folk who were at the 
wedding, but not half so dazzling were her diamonds 
as her delight at the consummation of her wishes. 
Madame Montmar showed her joy in a more sub- 
dued way, but not less intense was it. 

Alice, the friend who had been so true, so self- 
sacrificing seemed strangely near her on this day, and 
much of the load that had laid on her heart 
for that sweet friend's sake seemed to lighten, by 
this marriage of her son — Jean's son — ^to her 
daughter. 

There was only one regret on the wedding-day, 
and this was the knowledge that the young couple 
were going to make a lengthened stay in the 
Brazils before returning. 

^'The outlandish place,'' said old Betty, ''where 
the dear young lady was took, when they picked 
her up from being drownded, and that the young 
master wants to see." 

Not long after this wedding Rochleigh was 
treated to another, which gave equal satisfac- 
tion, though it provoked a good deal of varied 
opinion. This was Edith Dacre's marriage with 
John Dalyell. The Dowager Lady Wingate 
declared the world was coming to an end, and 
that Mr. Dacre ought to be ashamed of himself. 
But, then, what else could be expected from a 
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man who always went about saying that he knew 
only two classes and distinctions in life^ the 
good and bad ! She wouldn't be surprised if he 
allowed the rest of his four daughters to marry 
some of the farm-labourers ! It was in vain to try 
and show her that Jack Dalyell was a gentleman^ 
'pwr et simpley in heart, education^ and in- 
telligence. He was a farmer's son and his great 
grandfather before had only been a farmer^ and 
Mr Dacre, the rector of Rochleigh, might one day 
become a bishop^ and altogether it was a disgrace 
to the cloth, and a pulling down of barriers that 
was as bad as the French Revolution ! 

By-and-by when Lady Wingate saw JohnDalyelFs 
name mentioned in some of the leading papers as 
a man of mark, and the literary world had pro- 
nounced him a clever man, she began to alter 
her opinion. Still she was very strong in her old 
prejudices, and maintained that. Jack's mother 
being the daughter of an officer, it was her good 
blood that had raised him to what he was. And 
who can tell how far my lady was right or 
wrong? 

Jack Dalyell, however, persisted in calling himself 
a " Son of the' Soil," and had the greatest sympathy 
with his hard-worked fellow-creatures, as he had 
always had. Nor did he turn Conservative, as 
Frank had once prophesied, but stuck to his 
colours unflinchingly ; gradually, however, his wife's 
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influence succeeded in toning down all his radical 
tendencies^ though he clung to them as tenaciously 
as ever. 

The squire of the place was a Conservative, 
And it was necessary for the equal balance of 
things that he should be the contrary ; but in spite 
of their difference of opinion, they agreed in the 
main, and each respected the other's views though 
they differed. In one thing they agreed, and that 
was in raising their less favoured fellow-crea- 
tures from the grovelling earth, and they did 
not see the necessity of holding them down with 
tasks too ^^ heavy to be borne,'' and keeping them 
in ignorance, for fear they should become their 
masters ! In this Mr. Dacre went heart and soul, 
and rather provoked the wrath of his fellow-clergy- 
men in the neighbourhood, by his open avowal that 
the people could be made to come to church only 
by educating and raising them. A fact he clearly 
demonstrated eventually, by the presence, and 
regular attendance at church, of the most zealous 
men of the Institution, whose knowledge did 
not make them despise holy things, but rather 
gave them a taste for the peace and quiet of God's 
house. 

But, of course, Mr. Dacre had a great many who 
<5ondemned his doings, and went all lengths in 
their opinion about him. Now he was low church, 
now he was high, now he was broad, now he was 
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nothing at aU ! In short, the sun of public opinion 
beat very fiercely on his head; quite harmlessly, 
however. He knew his own course well, and 
was determined to follow his own chart and 
soundings. 



OHAPTBK XXIII. 

HOME ! 

" Life, I repeat, is energy of love, 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 
In strife and tribulation ; and ordained. 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades of silent rest to endless joy." 

Wordsworth. 

Onb year later. It is a bright July day, and the 
sun shines with all its summer splendour. Rochleigh 
is keeping high festival, and the bells ring out 
at intervals, as only Rochleigh bells can ring. The 
young squire and his wife, with a little son and 
heir of three months, who " was born by mistake at 
the outlandish place,^^ said old Betty, were expected 
home, and the people were determined to give them 
a royal welcome. Banners streamed in the air, and 
triumphal arches in every possible place met the 
eye. Rich and poor. Church and ^'Zion,*' joined 
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together in one common joy, and desire to show 
their gladness. The Market Square was crowded, 
and a platform, just in front of the ^ King^s Head/ 
had been erected for the magistrates and notables, 
amongst whom was Jack Dalyell. 

As two o^clock struck, the excitement increased, 
for that was the hour the train was expected at 
Southleigh. 

The bells broke out into louder peals, and the 
town band played with increased vigour. This last 
was an institution of Jack^s, and was a cause of 
intense amusement to the townspeople. 

At last the well-known blue and drab livery 
appeared in sight, and the carriages turned into the 
High Street, bringing in first the young squire, 
with his sweet. Somewhat pale, wife, but bright and 
happy, with Madame Montmar by her side, followed 
by a close carriage conveying the little heir and his 
nurse and other domestics. As the carriages drew 
up at the market-place, the band struck up ^ Home, 
sweet Home,^ and the people gave a joyous hurrah ! 
Such a demonstration Rochleigh had never wit- 
nessed before, and it showed plainly in what 
estimation the young squire was held by the people 
he had lived amongst. 

There was an eager rush for the honour of 
drawing Frank's carriage, and the horses were 
at once taken out, and the whole crowd followed 
in procession to The Towers, some on foot, 
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some on horseback. On the terrace a crowd of 
friends awaited to welcome them^ There were the 
DacreSj Dr. Markham the Wingates^ Marsden 
Hawke and his wife, Charlie and Aunt Joan, 
Mr. Grant with his devoted young wife, Mrs. 
Trevor and the children. Sir Kenneth and Lady 
Kenneth and their Kttle grandchild. Captain and 
Mrs. Watson, and last, though not least, the 
baroness, beaming with happiness and joy. 

It was no marvel that Ben6e felt deeply moved 
by the welcome, and that as her husband assisted 
her to alight, he felt her hand tremble in his own, 
and saw the sweet face was very pale with suppressed 
emotion. 

"Welcome home, my darling,^^ he whispered 
before she was surrounded, and felmost devoured 
with kisses and embraces. 

Of course, the crowds who were assembled on the 
lawn below, expected a few words from their young 
squire, and they were not disappointed. In a short 
but touching speech, Frank said, 

" I have lived amongst you, and there are very 
few faces present that are not familiar to me. I 
miss some who are sleeping quietly in the dear old 
churchyard below. After travelling abroad with 
my wife, and enjoying ourselves with all possible 
happiness, I have not felt until this moment 
how much I have to be thankful for. This is 
the culminating point of our happiness, to be home 
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amongst you all." This part of the speech was 
naturally very much appreciated, and when he added 
that he intended to live nearly all the year round 
at The Towers amongst them, great was the de- 
light of the people, who cheered and hurrahed with 
all their might. 

^nT 5IC TnT 3JC 3|5 

The guests were all gone, and Renee and her 
husband stood alone on the terrace, in the broad 
moonlight. 

From the music-room came the rich strains of the 
organ, in whichCharlie was revelling. Within, Madame 
Montmar, Mrs. Watson, and the baroness were talk- 
ing. This was the first time Mrs. Watson had been able 
to get away with her Freddie from the ' Queen of the 
Seas,^ and now they were both honoured guests at 
The Towers. 

" My dearest wish is realized," said Madame 
Montmar gently, "and poor Alice Trevor^ s child 
is my own daughter. I can scarcely believe it." 

^' Ach ! Mariechen, vat for vill you take de happi- 
ness so tristement, like de Bngleesh? Vy must 
you cry for joy ? and dere is de liebe Ren6e, her 
pretty eyes are red vid de tears." 

" It isn^t only the English, my dear lady," said 
Mrs. Watson, " who cry for joy. It*s only reason- 
able one should show one^s happiness in that way, 
I think." 

" Den, I do not. Ven I am happy I laugh, I 
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dance, I sing, I cry. Acli Gott ! vat is it I do not 
do ! ^^ said the warm-hearted soul, unconsciously be- 
traying her own weakness to do what she had been 
censuring. 

Both Madame Montmar and Mrs. Watson smiled, 
but said nothing, and then they got talking of 
Renee^s first strange voyage in the ^ Queen of the 
Seas,' and heard for the first time the full details of 
her rescue. 

"But what did puzzle me was that the dear 
bairn was so fearfu' weM put her ashore ; all her cry 
was that we should take her on. At first, to tell 
you the truth, me and my Freddie was fearfu' the 
bairn had drowned herself purposely, she seemed 
that weary of life.'* 

" Poor darling ! She must have sufi'ered dread- 
fully ; and how can we ever thank you for all you 
did ? '' said Madame Montmar. 

" Dinna say a word more about that, madame. 
The young gentleman has nigh wearied me and my 
Freddie wi' all his thanks and blessings. My 
Freddie used to have to tell him the whole story 
over and over again when we took them out to Rio, 
an' in the midst of it may be the young laird would 
go down into her cabin, so my Freddie told me, to 
have a look at his bonnie young wife sleepin', for it 
was maistly night time when they talked alone ; 
and he'd say to my Freddie, ^I only went down to 
make sure she was alive and really there, captain.' 
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God bless them baith ! I never see two creatures so 
devoted to one anither ! For all the world like me 
and my Freddie they are/' 

" Dere, look at dem now,'^ said the baroness, 
" don^t they make a fine couple ? Ach Gott ! how 
I did try and try to get dem to come togeder before 
he vent avay to dat horrid India, but dey vould 
not/' 

"Even then they loved one another,^' said 
Madame Montmar. 

^^ Den vat for did dey not say so ? Vat time lost, 
and vat troubles dey vould have escaped ! " 

^^ It was not to be, my leddie. The Lord didn't 
will it so; tak my word for it, there's no happiness to 
be got in this world, without a lot of pain first. I 
know by experience with my Freddie ! " 

'^ I suppose dat is true, madam," said the baroness, 
" and," she added, " de good God has never given 
me moch pain, but He has not given me de happi- 
ness,*" she said with a sigh. 

Out on the terrace talked Renee and Frank. 

"For the first time, my darling, I realise my 
happiness ! In our wanderings in Brazil your 
beloved Rio was not kind to me." 

" Oh ! don't talk of your illness there," said 
Renee, clinging closer to him with a shiver. 

" A few days' fever ? How frightened you were, 
darling ! Then you were a shadowy, restless Ren6e, 
and it all seemed like a dazzling dream^ froixv ^^Vv^cJa. 
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I expected to awaken constantly. Here, in my home, 
I feel I hold the dear sweet Eenee of my love ! 
My first, last love/' 

By the moon's light he could see the blue eyes 
were dim with tears. 

" My darling, you who have been so brave, now 
to give way to weeping in our joy ! '' 

" How can I help it. Prank ! I am so happy ! '' 
He kissed away the tears, and called her by every 
endearing name, but his own eyes were misty, too. 

After all their suffering. Life's cup of joy seemed 
filled to overflowing, but the memory of that pasfc 
made them partake of it soberly, and with chastened 
hearts, praying as they did so, that for any bitterness 
that they yet might have to drink, strength would 
be theirs. Past experience had taught them that 
even the happiest lot is not firee firom some 
pain. Suffering had given them strength, passing 
through the fire had purified and intensified their 
love for each other. 

The moon shone gloriously over the familiar 
landscape ; far out glistened the sea, with its moon- 
tipped sails going to and fro, whilst wood and hill 
and dale were bathed in a flood of silvery light. 

Rochleigh church bells struck midnight before 
they went in and slept for the first time in their own 
home. The town lay still and quiet in the moon- 
light, and the people slept well after the day's 
excitement. 
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Gradually the moon's beams paled before the 
rising sun, and day broke and brought with it toil, 
and labour in the fields for many, new cares and 
responsibilities for others. 

"My holidays are over for the present, wifie 
mine,'' said Frank, as he jumped out of bed and 
looked out of the window. 

"But, darling, not until the Grants have left. 
You know they must leave at the end of the month." 

" My wife must do all the hospitality for a few 
days at least. I have a world of work to do with 
Hawke and the steward." 

Eenee gave a sigh and turned her head on her 
pillow. 

" I thought you would have gone with me to 
Chedsleigh Woods this morning for a ride, Frank," 
she said with a sigh. 

" My darling, I really cannot^ The Grants and the 
mother are going to the Dovecot early, and Captain 
and Mrs. Watson are going for a drive to Southness, 
you know ; my little wife must amuse herself with 
her wonderful baby boy." 

" I hope," said Benee, as she leant over her hus- 
band's shoulder in the library, where he sat waiting 
Marsden Hawke's arrival, " that I shall not have to 
make the same complaint as poor Helen made 
against you." 

" And what was that ? " he asked, putting his 
arm round her and drawing her face full in view. 
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" That you gave her so little of your society,^' she 
said in a low voice. 

^' Ask your own heart, my darling/^ he said look- 
ing reproachfully at her. '^ You would not have me 
neglect my duty, darling? For your sake I have 
given up all ambitious projects — what more ? '' 

" Ah ! don^t say for my sake, Frank. You know 
you did not care for that ambition ; you grew sick 
and tired of it, and declared it was all hollow and 
false. If it hadn't been for me, you know, you 
would have given up your seat in Parliament/' At 
length Frank kissed her mouth for silence. 

'^ There is some truth in what you say, darling. 
But, seriously, you would not wish me to lead an 
idle, purposeless life? You would not wish we 
should live only for ourselves ? You and I are one, 
my darling, in heart and soul. No shadow of mis- 
understanding may come between us. I shall look 
for you to help, not hinder me, in the discharge of 
all my duties, and my wife must be a brave Uttle 
helpmeet, ready to join me in every sacrifice for 
those duties. You first taught me, child, the 
earnestness of life, and you must help me now.'' 

" I, Frank ? Ah ! you cannot mean that." 

^^ But I do, my wifie. You don't know how much 
I learnt from you when you were only a little girl 
in Aries." 

" I cannot understand how," said Renee. 

" I dare say not, darling. Women like you, who 
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influence men as you do, for good, never do under- 
stand the power you have over them/^ 

^^And yet you wrote that horrid article about 
women^s rights in the ^ Reviler/ '^ 

" Against the screeching sisterhood, the women 
who want to enter the lists with men ? Yes, I did, 
Renee, and meant too what I wrote/' 

^^But, dear, you were so very bitter against 



women/' 
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Those women I wrote about, Renee; besides^ 
at the time I confess I felt bitter against all women 
except my mother/' 

" And me ? " asked Ren6e reproachftdly. 

" I am afraid not, my darling ! But then I was 
labouring under that cruel mistake, recollect/' 

" Now you know better ! And, as a punishment, 
ought to write another article retracting every 
word you wrote before, and help to pass the biU by 
voting for woman's rights," said Renee laughingly, 

" Encourage the screeching sisterhood, in fact ! 
No, my dear wife, not for worlds. God knows 
women have quite sufficient power and influence 
already, indirectly, without any of the responsibility, 
and I have too good a mother and wife to do any- 
thing that would tend to abase the sex, and diminish 
the respect due to women. You have the power, 
darling, take care and wield it well. K there were 
more women in the world like you and my mother, 
there would be less bad men. And now run away 
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and pay a visit to your old friends in the town, as 
you purposed, for I hear Marsden^s voice in the 
hall. To-morrow, darling, we will have our ride 
to the woods/' 

^^% ^^* ^^* ^^^ 

Benee paid a visit to all her humble friends and 
introduced the little heir to them, over whom the 
women, as a matter of course, fell into raptures, 
though one and all grieved over the fact that he 
hadn't been bom at The Towers, and wondered 
Miss ilen6e had not managed things better ! 

From old Betty she heard all the gossip of the 
place, and of all the improvements. 

"'Tain't the same place as it wor seven years 
ago. Miss Bain — I beg pardon, ma'am. An' it's 
parson an' Mr. Dalyell that's brought the change. 
They're always workin' an' doin' somethin' for the 
townsfolk ; Mr. Jack in the town, an' parson in the 
church, an' both pullin' straight together. As for 
Zion, it's nigh empty I hear. Not as I cares whether 
folks go to Zion or not, only it ain't nat'ral, with 
such a church as our'n, to go to yon barn. In 
Parson Drowsy's time ^Zion' was a Godsend to 
many I doubt, but now it's now tbut cumberin' the 
ground. Folks then if they didn't turn to ^ Zion ' 
wor worse an' turned to Infidelities." 

^^ Infidels," corrected Benee with a smile. 

" Well, infidels ! It's all one, I suppose, least- 
ways it 'tain't, for it don't end the same ; and as 
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parson always says about Zion an' church, ^ Betty, 

says he, ^ you're a good stout Churchwoman, and I 

like you all the better for that, but you must not be 

carried away with your love for the dear old Church 

agin Zion. The folks that goes to Zion are going 

to the same end let us hope, though they are not 

travelling the same road, and that is everythin'/ 

An' Zion folks, the few there are, ain't half so bad 

now, nor do they improve the occasion, which is 

all our parson's doin,' I am sure ; he's that just an' 

kind to every one, never mind if they don't think 

as he does, he's just as good to them, an' that's the 

way I believe he gets such a hold on folks. There's 

that Godley, you mind. Miss Rainee, who used to 

swear that awful an' never put his foot inside the 

church, now he's as mild* as a baby, an' is that well 

behaved, it's a pleasure to come nigh him. An' 

yet would you believe there are some folks as think 

that parson's far too easy an' charitable. An 

angel wouldn't please some people. Parson's 

had a fine time of it wi' some of them, but he 

wom't one bit daunted, he'd go through the fire if 

he thought he had right on his side." 

% % % H: ^ 

Go through the fire ! Ah ! that was it, thought 
Renee, as she walked leisurely home, having sent 
baby and his nurse before her. Could anything in 
this life arrive at perfection without that ordeal ? 
Had she not, too, passed through the fire ? And as she 
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thought over the past and the happy present, she 
caaght a glimpse of her hasband's figure coming 
towards her down the avenue, and her heart beat 
faster with delight. 

" My darling, I thought you were never coming 
back/' he said with a bright smile, drawing her 
hand in his arm. " Do you know this is the longest 
time we have been separated since our marriage ? 
Two hours, two long hours.'' 

Rente's eyes beamed with joy. 

^^ And you came to meet me, darling, because you 
missed me ? " 

It was so delicious to be longed and looked for in 
this way ! 

So they vanished up the broad avenue, under the / 
shadow of the dear old elm avenue where their feet 
had often trod before. With the sun shining 
warmly upon them through the leafy arch, we will 
take leave of them as they finish their walk home ; 
even as we leave them to finish that longer journey 
to the home, where no shadow from the noonday 
heat is needed, and where love, loyal and true, 
having passed through the fire of earthly suflfering, 
is perfected in one long eternity of bliss. 



THE END. 
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